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COMMISSIOk  ON  faith  and  order 
WORKING  COMMITTEE 


NOTE 

Besides  meeting  to  discuss  its  own  business,  the  Working 
Committee  met  on  this  occasion  as  one  of  the  six  Prepa- 
ratory Commissions  for  the  Evanston  Assembly,  each  of 
which  had  the  task  of  preparing  for  one  of  the  six  Sections 
of  the  Assembly.  These  six  Commissions  met  jointly  on  the 
morning  of  August  11th,  during  which  a general  picture  was 
given  of  the  stage  which  preparations  for  Evanston  had 
reached.  They  met  again  jointly  to  report  on  progress  on 
the  morning  of  August  19th.  In  this  capacity,  the  Working 
Committee’s  task  was  to  agree  on  the  text  of  a 15,000  word 
Survey  for  the  information  of  delegates,  and  to  produce  a 
Working  Paper  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  discussion  in  the 
Faith  and  Order  Section  of  the  Assembly. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT  AND  APOLOGIES  RECEIVED 
Officers 

Rev.  Dr.  O.  S.  Tomkins,  Chairman. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  R.  Nelson,  Secretary. 

Rev.  Dr.  F.  W.  Tomkins,  Associate  Secretary  in  America. 

Members 

Mr.  P.  W.  Bartlett,  Professor  J.  R.  Chandran,  Professor 
H.  d’Espine,  Principal  R.  Newton  Flew,  Professor  G.  Florov- 
sky,  Professor  R.  R.  Hartford,  Professor  C.  Konstantinedis- 
Principal  J.  Marsh,  Dr.  E.  A.  Payne,  Professor  K.  E.  Skyds, 
gaard,  Professor  T.  F.  Torrance,  Professor  L.  J.  Trinterud, 
Professor  G.  F.  Wingren. 

Substitutes 

Bishop  S.  F.  Bayne,  Jr.  (for  Bishop  Angus  Dun),  Dr.  H.  Meyer 
(for  Professor  E.  Schlink),  Dr.  Carl  Michalson  (for  Dean 
C.  T.  Craig),  Dr.  J.  E.  Skoglund  (for  President  H.  Gezork) 
and  Dr.  Vilmos  Vajta  (for  Professor  T.  A.  Kantonen). 

The  Committee  also  benefited  from  the  presence,  during  part 

or  all  of  its  meeting,  of  the  following  members  of  World  Council 

staff  and  of  the  Study  Department  Committee  : Bishop  A.  Nygren 
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(also  a member  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission),  Dr.  W.  A 
Visser  ’t  Hooft,  Dr.  R.  B.  Manikam,  Principal  John  Paillie, 
Dr.  N.  Ehrenstrom,  President  H.  P.  Van  Dusen 

Staff 

Miss  Tt.se  Fried eb erg  Pasteur  Arnold  Mobbs  shared  the 
task  of  interpretation,  and  Miss  Morden  and  Miss  Rhodes  acted 
as  minute  secretaries. 


Apologies 

were  received  from  President  P.  E.  Gresham,  who  had  been  taken 
ill  shortly  before  the  meeting,  and  from  Metropolitan  Juhanon 
Mar  Thoma. 


MINUTES  OF  MEETING  HELD  AT  THE 
CHATEAU  DE  BOSSEY,  GENEVA 
11th  to  19th  August,  1953 


Opening  Session 

The  meeting  opened  with  prayer.  Substitutes  for  absent  members 
were  welcomed,  and  personal  messages  were  sent  to  Dean  Craig  and 
Dr.  Gresham  wishing  them  speedy  recovery  *. 

The  Chairman’s  Address 

The  Working  Committee  of  Faith  and  Order  and  the  Churches’ 
Commission  on  International  Affairs  are  in  a somewhat  special 
position  among  the  six  Evanston  Preparatory  Commissions,  since 
we  have  continuing  responsibilities  in  addition  to  those  of  preparing 
a Section  at  Evanston.  However,  our  two  tasks  are  closely  related. 

At  Lund  we  found  ourselves  becoming  aware  of  two  different 
facets  of  our  work.  Faith  and  Order  necessarily  began  with  the 
task  of  mutual  explanation.  That  work  must  continue,  because 
every  fresh  delegation  to  a conference  will  know  little  about  other 
confessions.  But  there  is  also  a work  of  research,  what  F.  D.  Mau- 
rice called  “deep  digging”,  on  fundamentals  of  our  faith,  without  in 
the  rst  instance  explaining  our  own  confessions  at  all.  To  work 
together  on  certain  great  themes,  challenging  each  other  at  every 
pointt,  will  bring  us  a long  way  towards  undermining  our  divisions  ; 
we  must  be  continually  challenging  one  another  to  show  why  our 


* The  g rievous  news  of  Dean  Craig’s  death  on  August  20th  was  re- 
ceived after  the  meeting  had  adjourned. 
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confessional  positions  seem  to  be  necessary  deductions  from  the 
particular  subject  we  are  working  on.  Among  these,  the  subject  of 
the  person  and  work  of  Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  relation  to 
the  Church  stands  out. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  in  preparing  the  Working  Paper  for 
Evanston  that  the  delegates  there  will  be  divided  between  those  who 
already  know  a good  deal  and  who  will  be  eager  to  push  on  to  the 
research  aspect  of  Faith  and  Order  without  again  going  through 
the  process  of  education,  and  a larger  proportion  than  at  Lund 
who  know  little  about  the  past  of  Faith  and  Order.  The  question  is 
how  to  tackle  that  mixed  group,  in  order  to  plunge  both  the  new- 
comers and  the  initiated  into  some  aspect  of  our  work  which  goes 
deep  enough  to  hold  the  attention  of  both. 


The  Secretary’s  Report 

This  is  to  you  just  another  meeting,  but  for  myself  it  is  especially 
significant  as  the  first  opportunity  for  me  to  try  to  carry  on  some  of 
the  good  work  done  by  my  predecessors.  I must  say  first  of  all  that 
I am  extremely  honoured  to  be  in  this  position.  I appreciate  the 
succession  in  which  I stand,  so  that  I am  merely  entering  into  a 
stream  of  work  accomplished  over  four  decades  for  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  unity  of  the  Body  of  Christ.  I may  mention  two  interesting 
coincidences  — that  when  the  first  committee  met  at  Geneva  in  1920 
to  plan  for  Lausanne  I was  being  born ; and  the  Faith  and  Order 
Continuation  Committee  became  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order 
on  my  birthday  in  1948.  It  was  however  more  than  coincidental, 
it  was  providential,  that  I was  able  to  attend  the  Amsterdam  Assem- 
bly, although  simply  as  a visitor.  At  the  time  I was  studying  in 
Europe,  and  had  no  preconceived  notion  as  to  what  area  of  theo- 
logy I wished  to  study.  It  was  at  the  Assembly  that  I first  had  my 
interest  aroused  in  the  problem  of  the  nature  of  the  Church,  and 
decided  to  study  this  when  I came  to  Zurich. 

In  the  Churches  inside  and  outside  membership  of  the  World 
Council  there  is  a great  diversity  of  attitude  about  the  work  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission.  Five  different  attitudes  can  be  seen 
expressed  in  articles  about  the  Lund  Conference : 

(1)  A title  in  a British  religious  journal  was  “The  Ecumenical 
Dead  End  Kids”  (i.  e.  children  who  live  in  the  slums  and  have  no 
way  of  escape  from  their  conditions)  — the  burden  being  that  we 
have  reached  the  point  where  we  have  so  explained  ourselves  to 
one  another  by  erecting  barriers  in  an  academic  way  that  there  is 
no  way  of  escape  from  the  deadlock  we  have  arrived  at. 

(2)  The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  is  entirely  dominated  by 
European  theology.  The  opinion  has  been  expressed  in  the  United 
States,  Australia,  etc.,  that  this  is  another  instrument  whereby  some 
form  of  European  theology  is  being  foisted  upon  the  ecumenical 
movement  at  large. 
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(3)  Of  course  some  people  in  Europe  also  say  that  Faith  and  Order 
is  dominated  by  American  theology.  The  new  secretary  is  an 
American  Methodist  and  therefore  cannot  possibly  understand  the 
European,  much  less  the  Orthodox  position. 

(4)  Faith  and  Order  is  dominated  by  the  Catholic  outlook. 
So  much  of  the  work  has  been  directed  by  Orthodox  and  Anglicans 
t^iat  others  have  no  chance. 

(5)  Catholics  say  that  they  get  no  hearing  in  Faith  and  Order. 

These  opinions  are  relatively  unimportant  when  the  unbalanced 
judgments  of  the  people  who  make  them  are  considered,  but  they 
must  nevertheless  be  borne  in  mind,  since  there  is  an  element  of 
truth,  however  small,  in  each. 

Now  for  the  work  of  the  past  twelve  months.  We  have  a great 
debt  to  pay  to  our  Chairman  for  the  way  in  which  he  has  carried 
on  Faith  and  Order  until  the  middle  of  June,  after  he  had  already 
taken  up  his  new  position  in  January.  This  work  is  visibly  manifest 
in  the  Introductory  Leaflet,  the  published  report  of  the  Lund  Con- 
ference, and  the  page  proof  of  the  Lund  Volume.  Responses  to 
the  Lund  Report  are  expected  from  the  Churches,  but  so  far  only 
two  have  been  received,  from  the  Disciples  of  Christ  in  U.S.A. 
and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  U.S.A.  Five  official  res- 
ponses to  the  Introductory  Leaflet  for  Evanston  have  been  received. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  World  Council  decided  that 
I should  work  in  Geneva.  My  first  job  was  to  prepare  the  Survey 
on  Faith  and  Order  for  the  Second  Assembly.  I hope  this  will 
be  severely  criticized,  as  it  was  prepared  in  haste  and  is  unbalanced. 

j A few  words  about  the  future  of  Faith  and  Order.  I think  we 
can  agree  on  one  or  two  principles.  At  Clarens  in  1951  there  was 
much  talk  of  Faith  and  Order  being  a museum,  and  even  an  ivory 
tower.  I prefer  to  think  of  it,  and  especially  of  the  Working  Com- 
mittee, as  a scouting  party  of  a group  of  pioneers,  whose  job  is 
to  warn  of  dangers  and  to  give  promises  of  hope.  I hope  that  we 
can  be  faithful  to  such  a mission,  not  losing  touch  with  the  main 
body  of  the  Church,  or  with  church  union  negotiations.  Perhaps 
with  God’s  grace  that  is  the  kind  of  work  we  can  accomplish  in 
the  years  ahead  of  us. 


A.  PREPARATORY  COMMISSION  FOR  SECOND 
ASSEMBLY 


I.  Survey  on  Faith  and  Order 

The  first  draft  of  the  Survey,  written  by  the  Secretary  in  pre- 
paration for  the  Second  Assembly,  was  discussed  and  criticized 
extensively  and  in  detail.  Many  of  the  live  issues  arising  in  the 
Survey  provoked  considerable  discussion,  which  although  it  was 
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important  is  too  long  to  be  recorded.  Numerous  specific  sugges- 
tions for  revision  and  completion  of  the  draft  were  given  to  the 
Secretary.  Those  paragraphs  presenting  the  views  of  various  Chur- 
ches were  revised  for  accuracy  by  members  of  the  Committee  who 
belong  to  these  respective  Churches.  Agreement  was  finally  reached 
on  the  following  ordering  of  materials  in  the  Survey : 

I.  Introduction 

II.  Present  Landscape  of  Christian  Unity 

A.  The  Changing  Climate  of  Opinion 

B.  Factors  Affecting  the  Change 

III.  The  Church,  the  Churches,  and  the  World  Council  of 
Churches 

A.  Churches  and  the  Church 

1.  Four  kinds  of  recognition 

2.  Basic  attitudes  of  Churches 

3.  Four  signs  of  promise 

4.  Social  and  Cultural  Factors 

B.  Churches,  the  World  Council,  and  the  Church 

IV.  Conclusion 

A.  Towards  Jesus  Christ,  the  Centre 

B.  Unity  in  Hope 

On  August  17th  the  revised  paragraphs  were  scrutinized  and 
discussed,  and  suggestions  were  given  to  the  Secretary  for  their 
incorporation  in  the  final  draft. 


n.  Working  Paper  for  Faith  and  Order  Section  at  Second  Assembly 

The  Chairman  introduced  the  discussion  on  the  Working  Paper, 
by  explaining  that  their  task  was  to  provide  agenda  for  the  Faith  and 
Order  section  during  the  second  week  of  the  Assembly.  The  report 
prepared  by  that  section  would  then  be  presented  to  the  whole  Con- 
ference. Experience  suggested  that  it  was  of  more  help  to  such 
a group  to  be  given,  not  just  a list  of  questions,  but  a real  working 
paper  of  about  2000  to  3000  words.  The  only  material  now  before 
them  was  the  Introductory  Leaflet  on  the  Faith  and  Order  theme 
for  Evanston,  “Our  Oneness  in  Christ  and  Our  Disunity  as  Chur- 
ches”, which  was  prepared  after  Lund. 

Professor  Florovsky  said  that  the  phrase  in  the  theme  “our 
oneness  in  Christ”  could  have  two  meanings  : (1)  that  Christ 
was  the  universal  Redeemer  and  therefore  in  His  purpose  and 
His  intercession  we  were  united  — a unity  which  included  everyone. 
With  the  exception  of  a few  who  would  reduce  the  number  of  the 
elect,  this  was  commonly  accepted,  but  it  was  a kind  of  theological 
truism.  The  sheep  are  still  scattered.  In  His  will  there  is  unity, 
but  in  the  realization  of  His  will,  which  demands  a response  from 
man,  unity  is  not  being  realized.  (2)  We  may  mean  not  only 
salvation,  but  also  response  and  therefore  apprehension  — and 
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at  this  point  oneness  is  very  seriously  reduced  by  the  variety  of 
interpretations  by  which  the  salvation  offered  by  Christ  is  appro- 
priated by  men.  Some  believe  that  Christ  set  an  example  that  man 
should  follow.  But  to  what  extent  are  they  at  one  with  people 
who  have  a more  christocentric  attitude  to  salvation  ? Was  it 
wise  in  this  case  to  speak  of  oneness  ? Only  the  second  meaning 
should  be  considered  in  using  this  paradoxical  phrase ; there  was 
a common  salvation,  but  it  was  not  received  in  common. 

Professor  Torrance  said  that  the  oneness  of  the  Church 
was  essentially  ambivalent  so  long  as  the  Church  was  in  via , and 
it  was  for  that  reason  that  we  had  been  given  the  Sacrament  of 
Holy  Communion.  There  was  in  the  Eucharist  at  once  a fraction 
of  the  one  loaf,  and  unity.  Unity  is  for  ever  being  given  in  the 
midst  of  our  disunity,  and  our  disunity  is  for  ever  being  healed. 
That  was  the  message  of  I Corinthians.  Professor  Florovsky 
replied  that  even  in  the  Eucharist  Christians  were  divided.  He 
thought  not  enough  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  tensions  and 
varieties  which  exist.  Variety  might  not  in  itself  be  divisive,  but 
there  were  also  divisions  which  depended  primarily  upon  human  sin 
and  resistance.  Professor  Torrance  thought  that  until  Churches 
could  be  together  at  the  Lord’s  Table  they  could  not  speak  of  their 
unity  in  Christ.  The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  could  not 
be  separated  from  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism.  We  recognized  one 
Baptism,  and  should  be  able  to  go  behind  the  division  over 
the  Lord’s  Supper  to  the  one  Baptism.  Professor  Florovsky 
admitted  that  there  was  here  a real  problem  — yet  recognition  of 
Baptism  did  not  in  all  cases  immediately  establish  intercommunion. 

Professor  Chandran  said  that,  scripturally,  the  Sacrament 
of  Holy  Communion  was  interpreted  as  given  to  represent  the 
unity  in  Christ,  as  in  I Corinthians.  But  it  was  at  that  very  point 
that  we  manifested  our  disobedience,  at  the  point  where  we  had 
the  promise  of  unity.  So  this  theme  was  to  be  understood  in  terms 
of  that  given  unity  and  the  Church’s  disobedience.  There  should 
be  a reference  in  the  Working  Paper  to  what  Christ  had  already 
done,  and  what  He  had  yet  to  achieve  because  of  man’s  continuing 
disobedience. 

The  Chairman  asked  whether  there  were  other  reasons  for 
their  coming  together  at  Evanston  than  one  which  could  in  some 
profound  sense  be  attributed  to  Christ  alone  ? Perhaps  our  meeting 
could  be  attributed  to  a general  tendency  to  hold  international 
gatherings.  If  not,  what  did  we  mean  by  saying  we  were  here  because 
of  Jesus  Christ?  Dr.  Meyer  thought  the  answer  was  given  in  the 
Basis  of  the  World  Council  — faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and 
Saviour.  Another  point  was  answered  there  which  had  been  raised 
by  Father  Florovsky.  There  was  a human  element  in  our  oneness 
which  was  adequately  described  by  “faith”.  But  our  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  was  His  gift  too.  We  all  had  faith  that  we  were  saved  only 
because  of  Him,  and  if  there  could  be  any  other  reason  than  that 
for  going  to  Evanston,  he  would  not  go.  He  believed  with  Pro- 
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fessor  Torrance  that  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  was  a demonstration 
of  our  unity,  because  the  bread  that  we  break  and  the  cup  that 
we  drink  are  the  very  fact  of  our  oneness,  even  though  we  take  it  as 
divided  people.  He  thought  the  question  of  the  Sacrament  would 
have  to  be  dealt  with  thoroughly  at  Evanston,  because  it  was  at 
that  point  that  our  unity,  still  to  be  fulfilled,  had  become  manifest 
here  on  earth.  Dr.  Payne  pointed  out  that  it  was  “Churches” 
that  were  spoken  of  in  the  Basis,  and  that  was  partly  where  the 
uniqueness  of  the  problem  lay.  We  were  not  just  a company  of 
individual  Christians  making  the  affirmation. 

Professor  Wingren  thought  that  Galatians  2,  where  Paul 
and  Peter  were  disputing  about  communion  at  the  table  of  the 
Lord,  might  help  them  to  understand  the  theme.  First,  the  two 
who  disputed  were  two  apostles  of  the  same  Church.  Peter  said 
he  could  only  have  communion  with  the  Jews ; Paul,  in  denying 
this,  did  not  say  that  Peter  was  outside  the  community  of  the  Church 
— the  dispute  took  place  within  that  community.  Secondly,  Paul 
accused  Peter  of  proclaiming  justification  by  works,  because  the 
separation  of  the  Jews  depended  on  a work  in  which  others  did 
not  share ; if  they  would  recognize  that  even  this  was  something 
given  to  them  from  above  they  would  come  together.  They 
were  putting  the  emphasis  on  something  they  had,  and  not  on 
what  had  been  given  to  them. 

Professor  Florovsky  said  that  it  was  probably  true  that  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  cele- 
brated in  separation,  was  a Sacrament  of  unity.  But  the  fact  that 
the  one  Sacrament  was  celebrated  in  all  Churches  did  not  heal 
division.  Were  they  prepared  to  speak  of  oneness  in  Christ  with 
the  Church  of  Rome  ? If  so,  the  impracticability  and  uselessness 
of  this  discussion  became  obvious.  In  spite  of  the  one  Sacrament, 
the  unity  was  rent  asunder. 

Professor  Skydsgaard  thought  that  the  first  thing  they  had 
to  say  in  this  Working  Paper  was  a very  glad  confession  of  their 
oneness  in  Christ.  Although  they  were  not  yet  the  one  Church 
they  would  some  day  be,  the  Churches  had  already  realized  that 
they  must  go  together.  After  such  a confession  the  disunities  could 
be  stated  as  sharply  as  possible,  but  they  would  then  be  included 
and  seen  within  that  common  confession  and  the  completion  of 
unity  in  heaven,  when  Christ  comes  to  restore  His  creation. 

Dr.  Meyer  referred  to  the  phrases  in  the  Introductory  Leaflet 
“a  measure  of  unity”  and  “in  some  sense  ‘one  in  Jesus  Christ’  ”. 
These  were  just  not  true.  Our  oneness  was  a reality,  not  something 
we  hope  to  achieve  after  much  labour,  not  a certain  measure  of 
oneness.  There  was  a tendency  in  the  document  to  minimize  both 
the  greatness  of  the  gift  of  oneness  and  the  sinfulness  of  our  divi- 
dedness. Our  diversity  might  perhaps  be  called  superficial,  but 
our  dividedness  was  sin.  Once  we  cling  to  anything,  even  to  some- 
thing which  has  been  given  to  us  by  Christ,  once  we  make  it  our 
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own  and  try  to  possess  it,  then,  as  I Corinthians  shows,  it  at  once 
becomes  a reason  for  division.  Once  we  try  to  establish  our  lord- 
ship  over  the  Lord  and  His  gifts  we  become  divided.  It  is  something 
fundamentally  wrong  in  our  attitude  towards  Christ.  The  Incarna- 
tion means  that,  if  Christ  wants  us  as  His  witnesses,  He  wants  to 
use  us  in  our  limitations,  our  thoughts,  our  language,  our  situa- 
tion. The  men  we  have  to  live  with,  the  men  to  whom  we  have 
to  proclaim  the  Gospel,  all  are  bound  in  time  and  space.  But 
within  these  limitations  He  wants  us  to  proclaim  the  fulness  of 
His  grace.  Just  as  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  contained  the  fulness 
of  the  Son  of  God,  so  He  wants  to  use  our  words  and  ministrations 
to  pass  on  that  fulness  to  men.  Our  proclamation  is  at  the  same 
time  limited  and  eternally  valid. 

Professor  Torrance  asked  why  the  New  Testament  spoke  so 
often  in  the  perfect  present  tense  — all  things  are  already  passed 
away  and  all  things  are  become  new.  We  too  must  speak  in  this 
tense.  In  this  sense  our  dividedness  is  superficial,  because  the  main 
thing  has  been  done.  Admittedly  it  baffles  us,  but  it  is  true.  In 
Revelation  there  is  a picture  of  seven  Churches  in  incredible  con- 
fusion, and  yet  Christ  is  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  sometimes  they 
are  spoken  of  as  seven  stars  already  perfect.  We  had  to  be  honest 
to  that  emphasis  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  Chairman  thought  the  Working  Paper  should  contain 
four  notes.  It  should  begin  with  the  strongest  and  most  affirmative 
statement  about  the  reality  of  our  oneness  in  Christ.  It  should 
then  say,  in  all  honesty,  that  this  is  no  simple  and  obvious  state- 
ment, but  that  there  are  certain  things  which  challenge  the  right 
we  have  to  make  that  first  affirmation.  One  of  these  might  be  the 
way  in  which  it  is  challenged  by  our  inability  to  unite  at  the  Lord’s 
Table.  This  division  was  hard  to  break  through,  but  we  could  not 
get  away  with  a general  moral  exhortation  that  there  ought  to 
be  communion  all  round.  Thirdly,  something  positive  must  be 
said  about  the  content  of  the  obedience  which  is  demanded  by  this 
affirmation.  Certain  things  were  said  at  Lund  ; there  was  the  formula 
of  agreeing  to  do  together  everything  that  could  be  done  together 
and  only  acting  separately  when  conscience  forbade  otherwise. 
Could  that  be  worked  out?  D.  T.  Niles  had  asked,  for  instance, 
whether  that  had  any  meaning  for  joint  evangelism.  Ought  not 
Churches  to  be  doing  other  things  together  as  well  ? At  the  moment 
it  looked  as  though  we  did  separately  everything  except  what  the 
world  compelled  us  to  do  together  ! Lastly,  it  was  our  duty,  and 
indeed  inherent  in  our  message,  that  this  should  be  closely  related 
to  the  Christian  hope. 

After  further  discussion,  a drafting  committee,  composed 
of  Professors  Meyer,  Michalson  and  Torrance,  was  appointed 
to  prepare  a first  draft  of  the  Working  Paper.  This  was  read 
to  the  meeting  on  Sunday  evening,  August  16th.  The  entire 
closing  day  of  the  meeting,  August  18th,  was  taken  up  with  a stimu- 
lating and  lively  discussion  of  the  draft.  Since  the  Working  Papers 
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will  not  be  made  available  to  the  delegates  of  their  respective  Sec- 
tions until  immediately  before  the  Evanston  Assembly,  this  inten- 
sive discussion  of  the  content  of  the  Working  Paper  is  not  recorded 
here.  Widely  differing  views  were  expressed,  but  the  general  feeling 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  was  that  it  had  been  extraordinarily 
productive  and  that  they  would  be  able  to  put  before  the  delegates 
a really  challenging  document.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Working 
Paper,  including  the  as  yet  unwritten  Part  IV,  should  be  sent  to 
the  Working  Committee  during  the  winter  for  criticism.  It  was 
to  be  submitted  to  the  delegates,  not  as  a paper  on  whose  entire 
contents  all  were  agreed,  but  as  the  best  available  material  to  start 
a discussion. 

B.  FAITH  AND  ORDER  WORKING  COMMITTEE 

I.  Proposals  for  new  or  continued  Theological  Commissions 

A.  The  Church  in  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  the 

Holy  Spirit 

The  Chairman  explained  that  the  assumption  behind  the  pro- 
gramme of  work  which  was  now  to  be  set  forth  was  that  the  Lund 
Conference  had  given  a clear  lead  to  pursue  this  subject. 

Professor  Torrance  introduced  his  paper  “Where  do  we  go 
from  Lund  ?”  * He  said  : 

I felt  after  Lund  that  from  two  different  main  directions  — the 
direction  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  or  ultra-Catholic,  and  the  direction 
of  the  Reformed  — there  were  bound  to  arise  misunderstandings, 
primarily  the  same  misunderstanding,  about  the  relation  between 
Christ  and  His  Body  the  Church.  The  misunderstanding  is  the 
tendency  on  the  one  hand  to  think  of  the  relation  as  one  of  identity, 
and  on  the  other  to  think  of  it  too  much  in  terms  of  difference.  If 
we  think  of  the  relation  between  Christ  and  His  Body  more  in 
terms  of  the  death  of  Christ  and  His  resurrection,  we  shall  no  longer 
make  these  mistakes.  There  is  the  view  that  the  Church  is  the 
extension  of  the  Incarnation,  Christ  us  prolongatus.  Whatever  inter- 
pretation is  given  to  these  terms,  I think  they  are  thoroughly  bad 
and  lead  to  confusion.  We  must  say  that  the  Church  is  the  Body  of 
Christ,  and  that  is  a reality  and  not  just  an  analogy  — the  Church 
has  an  ontological  relation  to  Christ,  and  not  just  a relation  of 
action.  Yet  we  must  think  through  the  ontological  relation  in 
terms  that  are  biblical  and  christological,  in  terms  of  the  fact  that 
Christ  has  died  for  the  Church.  We  tried  at  Lund  to  think  through 
that  relation  partly  in  terms  of  the  Chalcedonian  formula,  when 
we  stated  very  clearly  that  the  relation  was  not  one  of  identity  or 
of  difference ; but  we  must  not  quote  that  formula  uncritically. 
It  expressed  the  divinity  and  humanity  of  Christ  rather  apart  from 
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the  act  of  the  Incarnation,  death  and  resurrection,  and  left  out  the 
dynamic  element.  That  has  been  partly  corrected  by  the  doctrine 
of  the  enhupostasia.  Nevertheless  we  cannot  separate  Bethlehem 
from  Calvary  and  Easter,  but  must  think  of  the  relation  within  the 
whole  pattern  of  the  birth,  life,  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ. 
Unless  we  do  that,  we  shall  not  get  out  of  the  difficulties  which  in 
history  have  beset  the  notion  of  the  Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ. 

We  did  not  emphasize  enough  at  Lund  the  importance  for  our 
work  of  modern  biblical  exegetical  studies.  It  is  in  this  direction 
above  all  that  we  shall  find  differences  breaking  down.  In  a recent 
review  of  a book  by  von  Allmen,  it  was  said  that  the  work  of  man 
was  to  explain  and  justify  the  woman,  the  work  of  woman  to  reveal 
the  man.  When  the  woman  is  referred  to  as  her  husband’s  body,  it 
does  not  mean  that  she  is  his  extension,  but  his  manner  of  facing 
himself.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Church.  The  Church  does  not 
prolong  her  Lord,  but  expresses  Him  here  and  now,  makes  Him 
visible,  demonstrates  Him.  In  work  along  such  lines  as  these  we 
can  be  led  to  a much  clearer  and  more  acceptable  understanding 
of  the  relation  between  Christ  and  His  Body. 

<~We  cannot  think  through  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  His  Body 
without  going  more  deeply  into  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments. 
For  certain  ecumenical  reasons  we  tried  at  Lund  to  set  that  aside, 
but  I think  we  must  come  to  a decision  about  it.  We  are  given  the 
Sacraments  to  help  us  state  and  show  things  that  cannot  other- 
wise be  stated,  and  yet  we  are  trying  to  describe  the  relation  between 
Christ  and  His  Body  without  using  the  very  means  that  are  put 
into  our  hands  to  do  so.  The  attempt  to  evade  this  puts  us  in  an 
impossible  situation.  I realize  that  this  would  make  difficulties  for 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  yet  their  participation  in  the  ecumenical 
movement  does  involve  a real  rapprochement  on  their  part  with 
the  sacramental  teaching  of  the  Scriptures. 

Professor  Hartford  thought  that  no  metaphor  had  led  to  a 
perpetuation  of  division  so  much  as  that  of  the  Body  of  Christ.  On 
the  other  hand  metaphors  like  “the  people  of  God”  meant  that  it 
was  possible  to  understand  how  people  could  be  utterly  different  in 
regard  to  their  grouping  and  yet  be  one  in  Christ.  Professor  Tor- 
rance believed  the  exact  opposite  was  true.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ  really  fell  out  of  history,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  distorted  — the  Platonic  idea  of  a mystical  Body 
of  Christ  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Bible  or  with  the  Church  in 
history.  It  was  really  only  at  the  Reformation  that  the  idea  was 
reintroduced.  Now  for  the  first  time  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
beginning  to  produce  a doctrine  of  the  Church  — which  is  in  fact 
the  Reformation  doctrine.  Professor  Florovsky  said  that  it  was 
precisely  the  doctrine  of  the  Body  of  Christ  which  took  us  back  to 
the  early  Church  before  juridical  conceptions  arose  at  all.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  Body  of  the  Church  is  the  Body  of  Christ ; on  the  other 
hand  it  is  definitely  separated  from  Him.  This  is  shown  in  Ephe- 
sians 5 : 26.  The  Church  had  to  be  cleansed  ; it  is  not  something 
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perfect  by  itself,  an  automatic  prolongation  of  the  Incarnation. 
The  relation  is  of  a peculiar  character.  The  metaphor  was  not 
interpreted  in  such  a way  as  to  exclude  this  distance  and  division, 
but  in  order  to  include  it.  He  liked  also  Professor  Torrance’s 
emphasis  on  the  relationship  of  christology  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Sacraments.  They  were  unfortunately  often  treated  separately,  to 
the  detriment  of  both  chapters  on  these  subjects  in  the  Lund  Report. 

Dr.  Meyer  said  that  there  was  a danger  of  understanding  the 
term  soma  as  a biological  analogy.  It  must  in  all  circusmtances  be 
explained  christologically ; otherwise  they  were  introducing  an 
organic  element  into  their  teaching  about  Christ  which  was  altoge- 
ther foreign  to  christology.  He  asked  why  all  other  terms  were  to  be 
called  metaphor,  whereas  this  could  be  claimed  to  be  something 
ontological.  Was  it  not  the  very  fact  that  Christ  Himself  had  a body  ? 
That  made  all  the  New  Testament  statements  about  the  body  of 
Christ  ontological  too.  Here  was  the  biblical  foundation  for  the 
difference  between  this  expression  and  the  others.  Professor 
Torrance  entirely  agreed.  They  must  bring  together  the  soma  and 
the  One  New  Man,  the  last  Adam.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
failed  to  do  that,  and  interpreted  the  soma  biologically,  and  there- 
fore introduced  the  Aristotelian  category,  which  carried  with  it  the 
destruction  of  the  whole.  In  Ephesians  there  was  a teleological 
emphasis,  but  also  an  eschatological  one,  and  the  soma  was  con- 
ceived primarily  in  personal  terms  of  the  One  New  Man,  and  not 
biologically.  Professor  Skydsgaard  underlined  what  Dr.  Meyer 
had  said.  The  Church  was  not  something  over  the  world  and  beside 
the  world,  but  in  a deep  sense  the  world  itself,  namely  the  first  part 
of  the  new  creation  of  the  world.  In  Ephesians,  Christ  is  the  head 
of  the  whole  world,  and  is  given  to  the  Church  as  such.  The  Body  of 
Christ  is  the  world  which  is  placed  now  under  the  recreative  work 
of  God. 

Professor  Wingren  asked  what  the  New  Testament  basis  was 
for  the  word  “analogy”  ? Professor  Torrance  replied  that  the 
word  analogia  was  rarely  used.  It  occurred  in  Hebrews  12  : 3,  where 
the  whole  argument  was  thought  out  in  relation  to  the  death  of 
Christ.  Here  there  was  the  most  perfect  balance.  “Analogically” 
was  a way  of  saying  that  the  relation  was  not  one  of  identity  or  of 
difference ; but  by  itself  analogy  tells  us  nothing  at  all.  That  was 
the  mistake  made  by  the  Thomists.  They  had  a correct  doctrine  of 
analogy,  but  that  said  nothing  until  one  said  further  that  the  content 
of  the  analogy  was  the  Incarnation,  that  it  was  entirely  the  person  of 
Christ  which  gave  it  its  content  and  form.  Professor  Wingren 
took  as  an  example  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  as  the  reality, 
and  his  own  death  and  resurrection  as  the  form  in  which  this  becomes 
reality  in  him  — cf.  Phil.  3 : 10,  I hope  to  be  conformed  to  His 
sufferings  so  that  I shall  be  found  in  His  resurrection.  The  problem 
was  to  avoid  a relation  of  identity  or  difference.  But  this  was  possible 
if  they  spoke  about  time.  Christ  has  died  and  risen,  and  is  now 
working  with  us,  and  we  shall  be  dead  and  risen.  It  was  not  necessary 
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to  use  the  word  “analogy”  at  all,  but  simply  to  speak  in  biblical 
language,  i.  e.  in  heilsgeschichtliche , temporal  terms.  Professor 
Torrance  said  he  would  be  glad  if  that  were  possible.  But  he  had 
found  in  arguments  with  Roman  Catholics  that  the  only  way  in 
which  he  could  convince  them  that  the  relation  is  not  one  of  identity 
was  to  take  the  Thomist  doctrine  of  analogy,  and  point  out  that  a 
true  analogy  denies  identity  and  difference. 

Professor  Konstantinidis  said  that  there  was  another  manner 
of  understanding  the  doctrine  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  this  was 
to  consider  the  four  different  aspects  of  the  Body  of  Christ : (a)  the 
actual  body  of  Christ,  the  body  of  Bethlehem,  which  has  existed, 
in  which  we  can  have  no  direct  participation  ; (b)  the  body  He  has 
given  us  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist.  That  is  the  body  which 
exists  always;  (c)  the  mystical  Body  of  the  Church,  which  exists 
and  will  exist  until  the  end  of  time;  (d)  the  resurrected  body  of 
Christ,  which  will  continue  and  will  be  glorified  and  presented  to 
men  at  the  moment  of  our  resurrection.  At  the  two  extremities 
there  were  the  body  which  has  existed  and  the  body  which  will  exist. 
Between  them  there  were  two  other  aspects,  the  Sacrament  and 
the  Church,  which  exist  at  the  moment.  We  could  understand  the 
nature  of  our  participation  in  the  body  of  the  Eucharist.  But  there 
remained  the  other  body,  the  mystical  Body  of  the  Church,  and 
it  was  only  for  this  Body  that  we  could  not  say  exactly  how  we 
participate  in  it.  He  thought  that  researches  should  be  localized 
on  this  third  point.  What  was  this  third  Body,  the  Body  of  the 
Church  ? It  was  the  life  of  Christ  which  continues.  He  thought 
that  the  weight  which  was  at  present  attached  to  the  word  “body” 
should  be  moved  to  the  word  “life”.  This  life,  divine  or  human, 
was  the  life  of  Christ,  the  body  of  Christ  in  which  we  wish  to  parti- 
cipate. In  this  way  we  would  be  able  to  see  most  clearly  how  the 
Churches  could  participate  in  the  life  of  the  Church,  i.e.  the  life 
of  Christ  which  is  continued  here  on  earth. 

Dr.  Meyer  asked  what  was  actually  meant  by  the  term  “ana- 
logy”. The  biblical  answer  to  that  question  was  the  preposition 
kata  in  Ephesians.  This  word  could  never  be  used  alone.  He 
doubted  whether  they  were  wise  to  introduce  the  term  “analogy” 
into  the  discussion.  It  was  a beautiful  term,  because  it  was  so 
logical,  but  therefore  it  was  a dangerous  term.  To  use  it  would  be 
to  narrow  down  the  relationship  to  one  aspect  only,  and  to  miss 
out  our  existence  with  Christ  and  in  Christ.  It  might  lead  to  another 
division,  even  if  on  different  lines.  Professor  Torrance  thought 
Dr.  Meyer  was  creating  his  own  problem  by  unduly  limiting  the 
term.  “Analogy”  concerned  only  grammar,  but  it  helped  to  obviate 
certain  mistaken  ways  of  talking  ; the  content  was  the  important 
thing.  An  example  was  that  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ.  The 
New  Testament  speaks  of  Christ  as  our  priest.  But  it  predicates 
priesthood  of  the  Church  also.  Yet  it  is  not  predicated  univocally 
or  equivocally  of  Christ  and  His  Church  ; analogy  says  that  it  is 
neither  of  those  relations.  Here  we  were  doing  no  more  than  Paul, 
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who  used  terms  such  as  gnosis  and  pleroma  to  destroy  the  error 
in  which  these  words  originated.  He  did  not  mind  dropping  the 
word  “analogy”  provided  they  kept  the  meaning. 

Professor  Skydsgaard  said  that  he  too  had  been  a little  afraid 
of  the  word  “analogy”.  He  feared  that  they  might  say  that  some- 
thing happens  in  the  Church  which  corresponds  to  what  happened 
to  Christ,  that  Christ  was  not  there  in  the  action  of  the  Church 
but  that  there  was  only  a correspondence.  In  Ephesians  there 
was  not  only  a correspondence  but  a conformity.  In  the  word 
too  there  was  a certain  distance,  rather  separation  from  than  con- 
formity to  Christ.  Might  its  use  not  lead  to  their  separating  Christ 
too  much  from  the  Church  ? Professor  Torrance  quoted  the 
analogy  in  John  17  — “that  they  may  be  one  even  as  we  are  one”  — 
and  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  separation  there. 

Professor  Florovsky  did  not  think  it  was  profitable  to  discuss 
one  single  aspect  of  the  programme  presented  by  Professor  Torrance 
in  isolation.  Analogy  presupposed  a certain  basic  correlation ; 
there  could  be  an  analogy  between  Christ  and  the  Church  because 
there  was  a correlation  established  by  the  Incarnation.  They  are 
ontologically  correlated.  Precisely  by  the  truth  of  the  Incarnation 
the  separation  between  Creator  and  creature,  which  is  never  abo- 
lished, is  bridged.  That  separation  would  never  be  obliterated 
except  by  another  analogy  — the  image  of  God.  He  thought  the 
Pauline  concept  of  the  Second  Adam  was  helpful  here.  In  Christ 
begins  a new  humanity ; our  renewal,  our  participation  in  the 
benefits  of  our  salvation,  is  our  participation  in  His  humanity. 
Paul  himself  used  paradoxical  expressions  — “many  members  and 
one  body”,  “many  members  and  one  Christ”.  The  Church  was 
much  more  than  just  an  appendix  to  Christ.  It  was  Christ  Himself 
in  His  activity,  in  His  continued  action.  They  might  have  doubts 
about  the  concept  of  prolongation,  but  it  could  be  interpreted 
as  Christ  continuing  His  work  in  the  Church,  not  in  the  sense  that 
man  adds  anything  to  the  action  of  Christ,  and  without  any  pre- 
judice to  His  victory  which  was  once  for  all.  The  First  and  Second 
Coming  are  closely  connected,  and  in  between  is  Christ  caring 
for  His  sheep.  He  was  much  gratified  by  Professor  Torrance’s 
assumption  that  the  Bible  was  not  just  a book  which  was  once 
composed  and  then  existed  in  vacuo , but  continued  to  live  in  the 
Church  and  could  in  no  sense  be  detached  from  it.  It  was  often 
assumed  that  the  Bible  was  an  independent  entity,  and  forgotten 
that  we  were  only  entitled  to  read  it  at  all  because  we  were  members 
of  the  Church,  because  we  participated  in  the  content  of  the  book. 
He  was  glad  to  see  that  Professor  Torrance  had  talked  of  St.  Paul 
and  of  Chalcedon  as  in  the  same  process.  At  Lund  he  had  made 
the  suggestion  that  ecumenism  was  needed  in  time  as  well  as  in 
space. 

A discussion  followed  on  the  second  part  of  the  Lund  recom- 
mendation, which  had  been  treated  in  a paper  by  Professor  Kan- 
tonen  on  “The  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Church”.  Professor  Chandran 
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said  that  at  Lund  there  had  been  some  clear  discussion  on  christo- 
logy,  but  the  reference  to  the  Holy  Spirit  had  been  added  at  the 
end  without  much  discussion.  Dr.  Vajta  thought  that  it  was 
quite  necessary  to  take  up  Professor  Kantonen’s  points  in  the 
context  of  the  discussion  on  christology.  But  they  should  not 
attempt  to  discuss  the  whole  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
better  solution,  as  Professor  Wingren  had  suggested,  was  to  think 
in  a heilsgeschichtliche  way  of  the  Church.  The  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  to  make  Christ  really  present  in  the  Church ; the  real 
subject  of  discussion  was  now  to  relate  the  work  of  Christ  to  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  christological  solution  of  the  problem 
of  the  Church  would  necessarily  include  this  question  so  that  they 
became  one  question. 

Professor  Florovsky  agreed  that  they  could  not  avoid  dis- 
cussion of  the  problems  raised  by  Professor  Kantonen  when  discus- 
sing the  nature  of  the  Church.  Athanasius  had  said  : “Being  given 
to  drink  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  drink  Christ”.  At  the  same  time 
he  found  in  some  modem  literature  a tendency  to  de-christologize 
ecclesiology.  Bishop  Cassian  wrote  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
bears  no  relation  at  all  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  talked 
instead  about  the  family  of  God  the  Father.  Other  theologians 
wanted  the  Church  to  be  described  as  the  Temple  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Professor  Kantonen  had  himself  mentioned  these  dangers. 

Percy  Bartlett  said  that  it  was  only  with  great  difficulty 
that  this  aspect  had  been  admitted  at  all  at  Lund,  and  he  was  very 
thankful  that  it  was  admitted.  He  hoped  it  would  be  carried  into 
the  Evanston  material,  because  it  did  correspond  with  the  thought 
and  feeling  of  certain  sections  of  the  Church  which  laid  their  empha- 
sis on  the  on-going  life  of  God  known  in  the  life  of  men.  He  thought 
they  should  honour  this  part  of  the  recommendation  in  a way 
which  was  not  possible  at  Lund,  accept  contributions  of  this  kind 
and  take  them  at  their  full  value.  Professor  Torrance  agreed 
that  the  fullest  place  must  be  given  to  the  relation  of  the  Church 
to  the  Spirit.  One  had  to  be  a little  critical  of  patristic  thought 
here  — for  example,  Athanasius  neglected  to  speak  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  future  tense,  as  was  done  in  the  New  Testament.  He  was 
glad  that  in  this  respect  Professor  Florovsky  upheld  the  truth  of 
the  filioque  ! Professor  Florovsky  said  that  a strange  link  existed 
between  the  Society  of  Friends  and  the  Orthodox  Church  which 
had  many  times  been  emphasized.  St.  Seraphim  of  Sarov,  when 
asked  by  a layman  what  was  the  aim  of  Christian  life,  replied  : 
“The  only  aim  of  Christian  life  is  to  acquire  the  Spirit”. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  had  allowed  so  much  time  for  the 
general  discussion  of  this  subject  because  it  was  quite  the  most 
emphatic  recommendation  in  the  Lund  Report.  It  was  referred  to 
the  Working  Committee  to  act  on  without  waiting  for  a meeting 
of  the  full  Commission.  He  thought  that  the  right  group  of  theo- 
logians, meeting  each  other  at  sufficient  depth,  could  come  to 
an  understanding  that  could  never  otherwise  be  brought  about. 
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Dr.  Michalson  wondered  whether  the  Church  would  be  able  to 
incorporate  these  understandings  when  they  were  reached.  He  saw 
here  a difference  between  our  time  and  the  fifth  century  — theo- 
logical decisions  were  in  the  hands  of  more  people  with  less  theolo- 
gical perspicacity.  He  thought  that  if  they  were  to  move  the  Church, 
ecumenical  discussions  ought  to  involve  more  people  than  they 
had  in  the  past.  After  a discussion  on  methods  of  keeping  in  touch 
with  the  Churches,  the  Chairman  said  their  new  relation  to  the 
World  Council  must  be  used  to  the  full.  If  the  new  Commission 
on  the  Church  had  anything  it  wanted  the  Churches  to  hear,  it 
would  be  included  in  the  Faith  and  Order  Department’s  report 
to  the  Central  Committee.  The  report  would  then  become  a docu- 
ment of  the  Central  Committee  and  as  such  would  be  circulated 
to  the  Churches. 

A small  committee,  consisting  of  Professor  Trinterud,  Bishop 
Nygren,  Dr.  Payne,  Dr.  Manikam,  and  the  Chairman  and  Secre- 
tary, was  requested  to  prepare  draft  terms  of  reference  and  sugges- 
tions for  membership  of  a theological  commission  on  the  Church. 
These  were  discussed  later  the  same  day.  Dr.  Ehrenstrom  des- 
cribed the  attempt  that  was  being  made  to  coordinate  W.C.C. 
and  I.M.C.  studies.  Proposals  would  be  brought  before  the  Evanston 
Assembly  according  to  which  the  main  enquiry  of  the  I.M.C.  over 
the  next  ten  years  would  be  into  the  life  and  growth  of  the  Younger 
Churches.  They  looked  to  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order 
to  provide  them  with  the  material  for  their  study  in  that  field. 

The  Working  Committee  resolved : 

1.  That,  in  accordance  with  the  Resolution  of  the  Lund  Conference 
( Report , Chapter  II,  Part  IV),  a Theological  Commission  be  appointed 
to  treat  of ‘the  doctrine  of  the  Church  in  close  relation  both  to  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  and  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit’.  This  Com- 
mission should  normally  function  in  two  Sections,  European  and 
North  American,  holding  an  initial  joint  meeting  and  such  others 
as  are  deemed  necessary. 

2.  That  Bishop  Nygren  and  Professor  Calhoun  be  invited  to  preside 
over  such  a Theological  Commission  ; that  Professor  L.  Hodgson 
and  Professor  N.  Pittenger  be  invited  to  become  Vice-Chairmen  ; 
that  Professor  Torrance  and  Professor  G.  R.  Cragg  be  invited  to  act 
as  secretaries ; 

and  that  these  officers  begin  work  as  soon  as  possible  with  a Com- 
mission of  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  in  the  first  instance,  with 
power  to  increase  the  number  to  twelve  ; and  to  do  so  in  consultation 
with  the  Working  Committee  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
and  its  officers. 

3.  That  the  following  be  deemed  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Theolog- 
ical Commission  : 

(a)  to  study  the  nature  of  the  Church  in  close  relation  both  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  and  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 

(b)  to  invite  to  its  meetings  such  visitors  as  are  needed  to  make 
available  to  the  Theological  Commission  the  relevant  biblical 
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and  historical  studies  (subject  always  to  limitations  of 
budget)  ; 

( c ) to  keep  in  touch  with  the  International  Missionary  Council 
in  order  to  ensure  close  relations  with  its  study  programme 
and  with  the  experience  and  needs  of  areas  not  represented 
directly  in  the  Theological  Commission  ; 

(d)  to  report  progress  to  the  Working  Committee  and  the  Com- 
mission, and  through  them  to  the  Central  Committee  with 
a view  to  keeping  the  member  Churches  as  participants  in 
their  work  ; 

(e)  to  present  findings  for  publication  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  when  they  find  themselves 
ready  to  do  so,  but  without  being  committed  to  any  fixed 
date  for  the  terminus  of  their  work. 

At  a later  session,  suggestions  for  the  membership  of  the  Theo- 
logical Commission  were  agreed  to,  with  the  strong  recommenda- 
tion that  as  soon  as  possible  one  of  the  places  in  the  European 
Section  should  be  filled  by  an  Orthodox,  the  officers  to  consult 
with  the  Orthodox  members  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
about  that  name.  The  Committee  also  recommended  that  a Younger 
Church  theologian  should  be  among  the  early  additions  to  the  fist. 
Bishop  Nygren  and  Professeur  Torrance  accepted  the  offices  of 
Chairman  and  Secretary  respectively  of  the  European  Section. 


B.  Ways  of  Worship 

The  Chairman  referred  to  the  recommendations  on  this  subject 
made  in  Chapter  IV  of  the  Lund  Report,  and  said  that  they  seemed 
to  be  faced  with  a large  number  of  recommendations  with  no  clear 
focus.  However,  there  was  a strong  conviction  that  Faith  and 
Order  was  committed  in  some  form  to  continue  the  study  of  ways 
of  worship  as  one  of  the  deepest  places  of  illumination  of  our  atti- 
tude to  God.  It  was  a place  both  of  “education”  and  of  “deep 
digging”,  where  there  was  an  astonishing  meeting  of  souls,  but 
where  at  the  same  time  they  touched  some  of  the  most  stubborn 
traditional  difficulties.  He  asked  the  Committee  to  consider  the 
best  way  of  continuing  that  type  of  work  within  the  movement, 
without  setting  machinery  in  motion  immediately,  but  trying  to 
devise  the  best  possible  suggestions  to  lay  before  the  full  Commis- 
sion in  twelve  months’  time.  He  thought  this  was  one  of  the  places 
where  the  regionalizing  of  their  work  might  be  most  helpful.  The 
officers  suggested  that  three  separate  groups  might  be  formed. 
(a)  The  Younger  Churches  in  South  East  Asia  now  formed  almost 
an  administrative  unit  in  the  World  Council.  There  were  two  pro- 
blems which  the  pre-Lund  theological  commission  had  been  unable 
to  deal  with  which  concerned  this  area  : (i)  indigenisation  of  types 
of  worship  taken  from  the  West  to  the  East ; (ii)  the  new  liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  South  India  — considered  not  simply  as  the  problem 
of  making  worship  take  root  in  another  soil,  but  as  the  problem  of 
the  form  of  worship  that  is  appropriate  when  Churches  separated 
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in  the  West  come  together  in  union  in  the  Younger  Churches. 
(b)  The  pre-Lund  commission  was  primarily  European,  and  there 
was  a task  there  that  needed  to  be  continued,  including  the  liturgical 
movement  and  reactions  to  that  movement  — work  along  the  lines 
that  Professor  van  der  Leeuw  began,  (c)  The  problem  looked  quite 
different  in  America.  There  was  nothing  comparable  to  the  litur- 
gical movements  of  Europe,  but  there  was  a lively  interest  in  what 
might  be  called  the  choreographical  aspect  of  worship.  A group  in 
North  America  might  get  to  grips  with  liturgy  as  a theological 
activity  expressed  in  another  mode  than  that  of  theological  dis- 
course. 

Dr.  Payne  said  that  the  task  which  had  been  assigned  by  the 
Edinburgh  Conference  to  the  Worship  Commission  had  not  been 
completed.  Ought  they  now  to  consider  continuing  that  task? 
He  imagined  that  at  Edinburgh  they  had  hoped  for  a more  basic 
and  comprehensive  study,  by  people  who  know  the  history  and 
could  expound  the  origins  of  the  different  traditions  of  worship. 
The  Chairman  thought  they  should  pay  attention  to  the  original 
terms  of  reference  of  the  Worship  Commission,  and  not  only  the 
ones  they  were  finally  able  to  take  up. 

Professor  d’Espine  pointed  out  that  the  contributors  to  the 
volume  on  Ways  of  Worship  from  the  Reformed  Churches  of  France 
and  Switzerland  represented  only  a tiny  minority,  and  therefore 
gave  an  exaggerated  idea  of  that  minority’s  importance.  The 
Chairman  said  that  this  raised  a question  of  principle  for  Faith  and 
Order  work  of  the  first  importance.  Were  they  in  everything  they 
undertook  attempting  to  be  representative  ? He  was  sure  this  was 
by  no  means  the  only  subject  on  which  Faith  and  Order  and  World 
Council  work  had  not  been  representative.  Was  there  room  within 
the  ecumenical  movement  for  encouraging  minority  movements  in 
the  Church  in  order  to  develop  something  which  could  only  be 
developed  by  a like-minded  group,  but  on  behalf  of  the  whole  ecu- 
menical movement  ? 

Professor  Trinterud  agreed  with  Professor  d’Espine  that  the 
entire  voice  of  a Church  must  be  heard,  instead  of  the  echo  of 
another  tradition  in  your  own  Church  being  chosen  for  you.  They 
must  not  prejudge  what  was  to  be  the  ecumenical  point  of  view. 
The  Commission  on  Ways  of  Worship  had  decided  what  it  was  good 
to  advocate  and  explain,  and  left  silent  a great  part  of  the  Church. 
Professor  Florovsky  pointed  out  that  initiative  was  usually  taken, 
for  better  or  for  worse,  by  minorities.  If  they  wished  to  take  a' 
representative  point  of  view  in  each  case,  they  must  at  once  dismiss 
from  their  membership  himself  and  Professor  Konstantinidis,  and 
select  some  obscure  village  priest  who  would  give  a proper  picture 
of  Orthodox  worship.  Those  who  stood  for  the  real  traditions  of 
their  Churches  were  only  a small  minority.  They  were  not  repre- 
sentative at  all.  For  example,  the  introduction  of  the  iconostasis  in 
the  Orthodox  Church  separated  the  clergy  from  the  laity  and  des- 
troyed the  community  character  of  the  service.  Yet  a layman  would 
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immediately  defend  it  by  saying  that  he  wanted  to  be  protected  from 
too  much  of  God’s  grace.  The  question  was  : who  were  you  going 
to  represent  ? The  ignorant  majority  or  the  enlightened  minority  ? 

Dr.  Vajta  said  that  there  was  an  immense  interest  in  the  Lutheran 
Churches  in  the  meaning  of  worship,  of  what  happened  in  a service. 
Lutherans  in  Germany  and  America  were  working,  on  this  basis, 
for  a new  liturgy,  working  out  new  theological  insights  and  putting 
them  into  their  liturgical  practices.  It  was  therefore  necessary  that 
if  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  were  to  carry  on  this  programme 
the  Lutheran  Churches  should  not  feel  that  unrepresentative  people 
were  chosen  for  the  work.  The  Commission  on  Theology  and  the 
Commission  on  Liturgy  of  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  had 
decided  to  study  these  very  questions,  and  they  would  welcome 
help  from  Faith  and  Order. 

•T  Professor  Marsh  thought  that  part  of  the  difficulty  about  repre- 
sentativeness on  the  commissions  was  that  those  who  met  to  discuss 
must  have  a common  language.  They  could  therefore  only  profi- 
tably ask  people  who  were  theologically  articulate  on  the  subject, 
but  such  people  were  almost  certain  to  be  in  a minority.  He  himself 
was  sensitive  that  his  own  Church  was  still  in  process  of  development 
and  reformation.  They  were  speaking  to  Churches  which  had  to  be 
constantly  drawn  forward  into  the  fulness  of  worship,  and  they  had 
to  ask  whether  the  people  they  chose  were  saying  a living  word  to 
their  own  Church  and  one  which  would  help  other  Churches.  It 
was  on  that  ground  that  criticism  might  be  offered  of  the  volume  on 
Ways  of  Worship  — that  it  did  not  really  seem  to  be  speaking  to 
the  Churches.  He  believed  that  as  delegates  they  ought  not  only  to 
take  more  seriously  their  own  position  in  their  Churches,  but  to  be 
a little  more  faithful  in  trying  to  understand  what  the  reaction  to 
them  was  in  their  own  Churches.  The  Chairman  said  that  the 
important  point  was  that,  whatever  group  they  decided  to  set  up, 
it  should  not  be  irresponsible.  Dr.  Meyer  said  that  all  liturgical 
form  tended  to  become  a kind  of  law,  and  those  who  wanted  the 
Gospel  to  be  preached  were  opposed  to  any  law.  But  the  specia- 
lists on  liturgy  were  irresponsive  to  this  problem,  and  therefore  were 
not  suitable  members  of  the  commission. 

Professor  Torrance  pointed  to  a great  difference  between  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  liturgical  movements,  in  that 
the  latter  had  tended  to  be  uneschatological,  whilst  the  Roman 
Catholic  movement  had  been  going  back  into  the  more  eschatolo- 
gical early  liturgies  particularly  of  Asia  Minor,  and  had  got  away 
from  the  legalistic  Latin  aspects.  He  felt  it  was  necessary  to  get 
behind  the  recommendations  and  go  more  deeply  into  the  question 
of  worship  than  was  envisaged  in  the  Ways  of  Worship  volume. 
Dr.  Vajta  had  pointed  to  some  remarkable  work  which  was  being 
done  in  the  Lutheran  Churches.  In  the  publication  Liturgia  there 
was  an  important  section  by  Peter  Brunner.  There  were  several 
possible  lines.  One  was  to  probe  into  the  whole  biblical  basis  of 
liturgy.  Here  there  was  much  New  Testament  material  which  had 
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not  been  brought  together.  There  were  three  biblical  lines  of  study  : 
(a)  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  (b)  the  Johannine  line,  as  seen 
in  the  work  of  Cullmann  — more  was  still  to  be  done  there,  particu- 
larly by  Semitic  scholars  working  with  Aramaic  fragments  ; ( c ) per- 
haps more  important  still,  the  study  of  the  liturgy  embedded  in  the 
Apocalypse.  That  book  contained  some  of  the  earliest  fragments 
of  the  Christian  liturgy,  which  could  be  identified  with  the  help  of 
other  documents.  The  relation  of  liturgy  to  eschatology  was  the 
important  question.  Gregory  Dix’s  aim  had  been  to  understand 
liturgy  in  such  a way  that  it  became  the  transmutation  of  eschatology 
into  liturgy.  He  himself  thought  that  wrong  — that  led  to  the  sin 
Dr.  Meyer  had  spoken  of.  But  to  study  the  Apocalypse  was  to  see 
in  the  first  two  hundred  years  of  the  early  Church  the  real  nature  of 
the  liturgy.  Here  non-theological  factors  had  obscured  the  issue. 
Secondly,  arising  out  of  that,  there  was  the  question  of  a doctrine  of 
liturgy  in  the  strict  sense  — and  that  had  rarely  been  attempted. 
Such  a study  involved  in  the  end  an  eschatological  relation ; it  was 
the  change  that  came  over  the  eschatological  relation  in  the  history 
of  the  Church  about  the  time  of  the  Edict  of  Milan  that  was  really 
the  divisive  point  in  the  antagonisms  over  the  liturgical  problem.  In 
our  own  day  discoveries  had  been  made,  e.  g.  of  the  meaning  of 
early  Byzantine  music  and  its  origins,  which  had  illuminated  the 
question.  But  the  discoveries  had  been  made  by  people  like  Wellesz, 
who  had  no  theological  understanding  of  music.  Today  we  were 
in  a position  to  trace  the  whole  development  of  music  in  relation  to 
liturgy.  The  results  showed  that  Western  music  goes  back  to  the 
worship  of  the  synagogue  and  is  essentially  Semitic ; there  was  a 
Hellenistic  influence,  but  this  was  not  so  important.  There  was  a 
distinct  change  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  in  music  and  art  and 
liturgy,  and  that  change  concerned  the  eschatological  relation  at  the 
heart  of  liturgy.  The  change  was  a Platonising  of  art  and  music, 
and,  he  believed,  through  Origenistic  ideas  which  could  be  seen  in 
Ambrose,  a Platonisation  of  liturgy.  There  had  been  a divorce  of 
liturgy  from  the  continuing  life  of  the  Church,  not  so  much  in  the 
Eastern  Church,  but  certainly  in  the  Western. 

Professor  Trinterud  thought  some  of  the  topics  listed  at  Lund  y 
were  worth  taking  seriously,  and  that  they  paved  the  way  for  much 
of  what  Professor  Torrance  had  suggested,  and  more.  For  instance, 
to  begin  to  talk  about  worship  as  in  1 (b)  of  the  recommendations 
was  to  make  it  obvious  before  long  that  there  were  divergencies  in 
definition.  He  could  see  in  Professor  Torrance’s  remarks  a definition 
of  worship.  It  seemed  to  many  that  the  early  liturgies  did  not  deal 
with  the  problem  of  preaching  in  any  sense.  But  those  things  had 
never  been  studied.  In  all  forms  of  worship  there  was  an  eternal 
truth  operating  in  the  historical  scene.  But  how  connect  the  historical 
expression  with  the  eternal  truth  ? Were  they  to  say  that  symbols 
were  passing  ways  of  giving  expression  to  that  truth,  or  were  they 
going  to  make  the  one  expression  of  the  Word  of  God  into  an 
idol  ? It  was  for  such  reasons  as  this  that  1 (g)  had  been  included  in 
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the  recommendations  — an  attempt  to  discover  how  it  was  that  a 
particular  liturgy  speaks  to  some  groups  and  not  to  others.  Some 
felt  that  the  current  liturgical  movements,  which  in  a way  looked  as 
though  they  were  new,  only  returned  to  the  thirteenth  century. 
They  did  the  same  as  the  verbal  inspirationists  did  in  saying  : “God 
spoke”,  and  it  could  be  questioned  whether  they  had  anything  to 
say  to  the  future,  or  to  the  present.  Many  things  with  centuries  of 
roots  in  Europe  said  nothing  to  Americans.  He  thought  they  were 
assuming  a definition  of  worship  which  made  eternally  valid  some- 
thing which  Europeans  were  accustomed  to.  But  that  was  verbal 
inspiration  all  over  again.  Granted  that  God  spoke  through  a cer- 
tain liturgical  form  — did  that  mean  that  it  was  to  be  regarded  as 
law  ? They  had  to  ask  the  question : is  this  a form  or  a symbol 
which  gives  expression  to  what  living  people  are  thinking  ? There 
was  another  problem.  There  was  a distressing  connection  between 
so-called  liturgical  movements  and  the  failure  of  the  Church  to  be 
really  in  living  touch  with  its  world. 

Professor  Florovsky  described  Professor  Trinterud’s  problem 
as  the  uniqueness  of  certain  historical  forms.  Scripture  was  given 
in  one  form,  and  this  form  must  be  respected  and  never  changed. 
He  protested  against  the  generalization  that  liturgical  movements 
were  a symptom  of  death  in  the  Church.  Many,  including  the  ritua- 
listic movement  in  the  Church  of  England,  were  closely  related  to 
wider  concerns  such  as  the  concern  for  the  needy.  The  Anglican 
movement  grew  not  in  the  cathedrals  but  in  the  parishes,  and  it  was 
precisely  that  movement  that  revived  the  concern  of  personal  religion 
which  was  neglected  by  the  official  Church.  At  the  present  time 
there  was  a movement  in  the  Church  of  Greece,  led  by  a group  of 
lay  people,  which  was  responsible  for  the  revival  of  the  preaching  of 
the  Word  and  the  restoration  of  frequent  communion,  i.  e.  the 
recognition  by  the  laity  of  their  integral  part  in  the  life  of  the  Church. 
He  was  distressed  when  “modern  man”  appeared  in  the  discussion. 
Modern  man  had  not  yet  made  up  his  mind,  he  was  a moral  coward  ; 
why  should  he  be  made  the  measure  of  Christian  truth,  not  only  in 
its  content  but  in  its  form  of  presentation  ? 

Professor  Marsh  commented  on  Professor  Trinterud’s  remarks. 
He  thought  the  question  was  one,  not  of  liturgical  form,  but  of  the 
words  used  in  a liturgical  service.  Phrases  like  “the  seed  of  David” 
meant  nothing  to  the  average  man  in  the  Churches,  let  alone  to  the 
man  in  the  world  outside.  Even  so  recently  as  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  Christian  Church  conditioned  relatively  enough  of  people’s  lives 
and  thought  to  make  an  attempt  to  adapt  liturgy  to  society  still 
possible.  But  was  not  society  now  so  secular  that  any  attempt  to 
rearrange  the  liturgy  could  do  no  good  ? When  people  came  together 
as  a congregation  they  ought  to  be  able  to  make  certain  assumptions, 
even  about  a common  language ; he  agreed  with  Father  Florovsky 
that  certain  things  simply  could  not  be  translated,  and  must  be 
taken  from  Scripture,  which  gave  the  form.  The  place  where  com- 
munication should  be  attempted  was  not  a liturgical  service,  but 
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rather  evangelism,  where  something  must  be  said  in  the  language  of 
the  twentieth  century. 

Bishop  Bayne  said  that  one  of  the  basic  tasks  in  this  field  was 
that  of  getting  people  of  different  traditions  to  meet  in  worship  — he 
thought  there  should  be  an  intensive  cultivation  of  2 (a)  and  2(c) 
in  the  recommendations  of  Lund.  Secondly,  self-examination  was 
needed.  They  talked  in  exalted  terms  of  the  nature  of  the  motives 
involved  in  worship,  but  people  needed  much  more  to  understand 
what  worship  was  or  should  be  to  them.  He  instanced  the  Anglican 
fondness  for  the  monastic  service  of  Matins,  which  was  for  many 
people  a nostalgic  surface  appeal  to  an  older  culture.  Each  tradition 
must  be  exposed  to  the  criticism  of  those  who  did  not  look  at  it  in 
the  same  way.  Thirdly  there  was  the  most  difficult  task  of  the  for- 
mulation of  a doctrine  of  worship,  of  which  Professor  Torrance  had 
spoken.  He  thought  the  recommendations  might  be  grouped  along 
those  three  lines. 

Three  small  groups  were  formed  to  draft  terms  of  reference  for 
the  three  sections  of  a proposed  enquiry  on  worship,  and  at  a later 
session  the  following  terms  of  reference  were  agreed  : 

a)  Enquiry  on  Worship  : East  Asia 

The  study  of  worship  shall  be  undertaken  with  a view  to  exploring 
the  nature  of  the  differences  between  the  various  traditions  of  worship, 
to  promoting  mutual  understanding  among  the  Churches,  and  to  helping 
the  Churches  see  how  . far  differences  in  ways  of  worship  can  be  allowed 
to  hinder  closer  fellowship  among  them. 

With  this  end  in  view  the  group  shall  pursue  the  following  lines  of 
study  : 

(1)  The  meaning  of  Christian  worship,  and  its  place  in  a Christian’s 
life.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  place  of  the  Word  and  the 
Sacrament  in  worship  and  the  interpretation,  in  the  various  traditions, 
of  the  relationship  between  the  unique  sacrifice  of  Christ  and  man’s 
response  in  worship  and  life. 

(2)  The  significance  of  liturgical  forms  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Church’s  mission. 

(3)  The  meaning  of  indigenisation  of  worship,  with  special  reference 
to  experiments  in  “liturgical  creation”.  Should  the  danger  of  syncretism 
stand  in  the  way  of  bold  attempts  at  “indigenisation”  ? An  attempt  should 
also  be  made  to  evaluate  the  liturgical  developments  in  Asia  in  the  light 
of  the  findings  of  recent  western  scholarship  in  the  sphere  of  biblical  and 
primitive  Christian  worship. 

(4)  The  theological,  historical  and  psychological  factors  involved 
in  the  origin  and  development  of  worship  traditions  in  the  various  Asian 
Churches. 

(5)  The  extent  to  which  particular  worship  traditions  and  liturgical 
patterns  are  rooted  in  doctrine  and  the  extent  to  which  worship  traditions 
are  related  to  accidental  factors  such  as  history  and  psychology.  Thus 
the  group  may  help  the  Churches  see  how  far  varieties  of  forms  of  wor- 
ship can  exist  within  a united  Church. 
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Procedure 

(1)  The  study  should  be  conducted  in  close  association  with  the 
projected  enquiry  of  the  I.M.C.  on  “the  Life  and  Growth  of  the  Younger 
Churches”. 

(2)  Each  National  Christian  Council  shall  be  asked  to  appoint  a 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  either  directly  or  through  National  Study 
Commissions  where  such  exist. 

(3)  Such  Commissions  shall  be  asked  to  select  two  persons  to  be 
members  of  the  East  Asian  group  on  worship. 

(4)  The  Chairman  of  the  group  shall  correspond  with  competent 
representatives  of  the  various  traditions,  asking  for  papers  on  the  subjects 
referred  to  above.  Papers  shall  be  circulated  to  members  of  the  group 
for  criticism.  The  Chairman  will  draft  a summary  and  submit  it  to  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission,  meeting  at  Evanston  in  1954. 

Professor  Chandran  agreed  to  act  as  convener  of  this  group. 

b)  Enquiry  on  Worship  : Europe 

The  group  shall  continue  the  work  of  the  former  Commission  on 
Ways  of  Worship,  especially  in  the  light  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Lund  Conference. 

It  shall  make  a thorough-going  theological  examination  of  the  place 
and  function  of  worship  in  God’s  whole  work  of  redemption,  and  its 
relationship  to  the  whole  life  of  the  Church.  Such  problems  as  the  follow- 
ing shall  be  especially  considered  : 

(1)  The  teaching  and  significance  of  the  Bible  in  regard  to  the  under- 
standing and  practice  of  worship,  particularly  of  preaching,  Sacraments, 
psalmody,  and  prayers. 

S (2)  The  presence  of  Christ  in  worship  ; the  relationship  of  worship 
to  the  person  and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  Christ’s  coming  in  the 
past  in  the  Incarnation,  and  in  the  future  at  the  parousia  (Baptism,  Eucha- 
rist, preaching  so  considered  ; Christ’s  sacrifice  and  ours). 

(3)  The  structure  and  forms  of  worship.  The  theological  basis  for 
changes  in  worship,  and  of  the  authorization  of  certain  rites  and  of  the 
claim  to  freedom  of  liturgical  action. 

(4)  A theological  critique  of  the  origin  and  persistence  of  liturgical 
differences  within  and  among  Churches. 

(5)  A critique  of  contemporary  liturgical  movements,  their  causes, 
aims  and  effects ; an  evaluation  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  chronological 
origins  of  the  sources  that  inspire  them. 

(6)  An  examination  of  the  characteristics  of  this  age  which  make  it 
exhibit  so  many  antagonisms  to  worship. 

(7)  The  prospects  for  ecumenical  liturgical  advance  ; an  exploration 
of  the  common  liturgical  heritage ; the  possibility  of  giving  liturgical 
expression  to  our  oneness  in  Christ,  both  while  now  divided  and  in  the 
future  as  a unified  body. 

c)  Enquiry  on  Worship  : North  America 

I.  The  group  shall  make  a critical  analysis  of  the  contemporary 
situation  as  regards  worship  in  the  American  Churches. 

Such  a critical  analysis  should  attempt  to  induce  a certain  amount 
of  self-criticism  on  the  part  of  the  major  traditions  and  a certain 
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amount  of  what  might  be  called  “ecumenical  judgment”  upon 
the  whole  American  scene  as  regards  worship. 

This  will  inevitably  be  somewhat  negative  and  the  briefer  part  of 
the  study.  It  should  be  in  the  nature  of  an  introduction  to  the  work 
of  this  group. 

II.  The  major  work  of  this  group  should  cover  the  following  three 
areas  : 

(a)  A study  of  the  role  which  the  worship  of  the  Church  plays  / 
in  the  redemptive  work  of  God.  This  would  involve  the  relationship 

in  Christian  worship  between  creation  and  redemption,  nature  and 
grace,  law  and  gospel,  and  in  fact  that  whole  problem  area  to  which 
these  and  many  other  contrasts  bear  witness,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  Church  believes  that  the  redemptive  work  of  God  is  being 
and  will  be  accomplished  in  the  historical  life  of  the  Church. 

We  would  hope  that  the  above  statement  would  provide  an 
unprejudiced  context  for  the  discussion  of  the  following  pro- 
blems among  others  : the  definition  of  worship,  its  relation  to 
the  realms  of  creation  and  redemption,  the  role  of  sacrifice,  the 
relation  of  Christian  worship  to  what  some  call  man’s  native 
religious  aspirations,  and  the  like.  It  should  also  provide  an 
unprejudiced  context  for  the  study  of  the  manner  in  which  varieties 
within  the  ways  of  worship  can  be  legitimate  expressions  of  the 
one  Church  in  its  response  to  God  and  the  manner  in  which 
varieties  in  the  Church’s  worship  of  God  are  manifestations  of 
human  sin  and  pride  (i.e.  social,  cultural  and  political  factors). 

(b)  To  study  the  meaning  of  symbol,  including  sacramental 
signs,  in  Christian  worship.  This  implies  two  considerations  : first, 
symbol  as  the  vehicle  of  God’s  revealing  and  redeeming  work  in 
history,  both  in  time  past  and  in  the  life  and  hope  of  the  Church  ; 
and  secondly,  symbols  as  the  instrumentalities  which  the  Church 
uses  in  carrying  out  its  divinely  given  mission. 

Today  “symbol”  has  to  be  examined  not  only  in  the  light  of  the 
older  differences  of  opinion  about  it,  but  also  in  the  light  of 
Professor  Bultmann’s  demythologizing.  We  are  suggesting  that 
it  be  taken  up  here  in  two  ways  : 

(i)  symbol  as  it  relates  to  the  revealing  redeeming  work  of  God, 
and 

(ii)  symbol  as  it  relates  to  the  life  and  work  of  the  Church. 

(c)  In  logical  procession  from  (a)  and  (b),  the  group  should 
examine  the  problem  which  arises  in  the  life  of  the  Church  when 
circumstances  seem  to  demand  a separation  between  the  worship 
of  the  Church  and  the  evangelistic  mission  of  the  Church. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  words  “when  circumstances  seem 
to  demand”  are  intended  to  be  an  unprejudiced  statement.  There 
are  those  who  believe  that  this  situation  does  in  fact  arise.  There 
are  others  who  believe  that  such  is  never  the  case.  But  the  problem 
must  be  studied  after  and  in  the  light  of  the  conclusions  drawn 
in  (a)  and  (b). 

III.  As  a matter  of  practical  procedure,  five  or  six  persons  should 
be  invited  to  meet  several  times  before  the  Evanston  meeting,  in 
order  (a)  to  explore  the  problem  here  under  consideration  in  the 
light  of  these  terms  of  reference  and  to  come  to  some  conclusions 
as  to  the  desirability  of  pursuing  the  matter  further ; (b)  if  their 
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decision  is  affirmative,  to  clarify,  sharpen  and  if  need  be  restate 
these  terms  of  reference,  and  to  bring  in  a report  for  action  by  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  at  its  next  meeting. 

Professor  Trinterud  agreed  to  assume  the  initial  responsibility 
for  convening  this  group. 

C.  Intercommunion 

Dr.  Payne  reported  on  the  present  situation  in  the  light  of  the 
Lund  Report. 

He  said  that  it  was  too  early  for  more  than  one  or  two  official  com- 
ments from  the  Churches  on  the  Report  to  have  been  received.  Although 
the  Report  of  the  Theological  Commission  on  Intercommunion  had  not 
been  generally  regarded  as  opening  the  way  forward  on  the  main  issue, 
some  of  the  comments  on  the  Intercommunion  section  of  the  Lund  Report 
had  been  rather  more  welcoming  and  hopeful.  Since  the  Lund  Conference, 
a number  of  individual  suggestions  had  been  made  for  breaking  the  prac- 
tical deadlock  : 

(1)  In  his  essay  in  the  Intercommunion  volume,  Canon  Hodgson 
urged  that  consideration  should  be  given  by  the  Anglican  Churches  to 
the  possibility  of  recognizing  “the  rightness  of  reciprocal  open  Communion 
Services  in  those  circumstances  in  which  Anglican  open  Communion 
Services  are  already  sanctioned”  by  the  bishops.  The  Bishop  of  Derby 
had  since  agreed  that  at  the  present  stage  of  Christian  history  this  would 
be  the  most  valuable  contribution  that  the  Anglican  Church  could  make 
to  the  cause  of  unity.  Its  effect  would  be  that  as  loyal  representatives 
of  their  Church,  and  not  as  individuals,  Anglicans  would  recognize  the 
Sacraments  of  their  fellow-Christians. 

(2)  Dr.  Daniel  Williams,  an  American  Congregationalist  delegate 
to  Lund,  had  suggested  that  “some  of  the  groups  which  are  not  now  in 
communion  with  one  another  (might)  come  together  for  the  express 
purpose  of  finding  the  conditions  upon  which  they  might  take  together 
a new  and  historic  decision.  We  should  affirm  together  that  we  do  now 
respond  to  the  call  of  Christ  to  acknowledge  our  unity  in  Him  by  declaring 
that  barriers  we  have  previously  held  to  intercommunion  are  no  longer 
to  be  held”.  Some  kind  of  restrictions  there  would  have  to  be.  The  im- 
portant thing  however  would  be  the  declaration  that  “under  certain  given 
conditions  to  which  we  have  all  agreed,  there  may  be  full  sharing  in  the 
communion  service  for  all  who  accept  the  new  ecumenical  reality  which 
Christ  has  already  created  among  us”  ( Ecumenical  Review , July  1953). 
To  carry  out  this  proposal  would,  of  course,  require  official  decisions 
by  certain  Churches. 

(3)  The  Superior  of  the  Anglican  Community  of  the  Resurrection, 
Father  Raymond  Raynes,  has  made  the  suggestion  in  the  Church  Times 
that  the  Anglican  “bishop  of  every  diocese,  at  regular  times  (e.g  once 
a month)  himself  celebrate  the  Holy  Eucharist  in  his  cathedral,  and  all 
baptized  people  be  invited  to  attend.  At  this  service,  the  celebrant  alone 
should  receive  Holy  Communion  . . . All  other  members  of  the  Church 
who  may  be  present  will  voluntarily  abstain  from  receiving  Communion, 
as  an  act  of  sorrow  and  reparation  for  our  sins  which  have  contributed 
to  the  disunity  of  the  Church,  and  in  common  with  their  brethren  of 
‘separated  denominations’  who  are  in  fact  unable  to  communicate  at  the 
cathedral  altar  by  reason  of  their  conscience  or  because  of  ecclesiastical 
regulation  or  discipline.” 
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(4)  Professor  T.  W.  Manson  suggested  in  his  Moderatorial  Address 
to  the  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England  that  an  occasion 
should  be  found  in  the  service  for  the  communicants  to  open  their  hearts 
with  warm  and  welcoming  affection  to  the  members  of  the  other  Churches 
in  their  own  neighbourhood.  Recalling  the  portion  of  consecrated  bread 
carried  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church  in  Rome  from  the  central  church 
to  the  various  outlying  churches,  so  as  to  make  them  conscious  that  they 
were  participating  in  a single  communion,  Dr.  Manson  asked  : “Could 
we  not  send  out  from  the  heart  of  our  congregation  assembled  at  the 
Lord’s  Table,  a spiritual  fermentum  to  the  neighbouring  congregations, 
a positive  expression  of  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace  ?” 

Dr.  Payne  then  spoke  of  the  decisions  that  would  have  to  be  taken 
by  the  World  Council  Executive  and  its  Worship  Committee  in  regard 
to  Communion  Services  at  Evanston,  bearing  in  mind  the  experience  of 
similar  services  at  Amsterdam  and  Lund.  They  could  in  any  case  be 
certain  that  the  situation  after  Evanston  would  be  in  a subtle  way  different 
as  a result  of  what  happened  there.  He  also  drew  attention  to  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  South  India,  which  had  been  used  at  several  ecumenical 
gatherings.  Was  it  right  or  desirable  to  regard  it  as  a new  tradition  to 
be  placed  side  by  side  with  the  Orthodox,  Anglican,  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  services  already  generally  recognized  and  distinguished  at 
ecumenical  gatherings  ? 

The  following  matters  raised  in  the  Lund  Report  might  need  atten- 
tion either  now  or  when  official  comments  on  them  from  the  Churches 
had  been  received  : 

(1)  The  section  on  terminology  clearly  needed  further  examination 

and  discussion  in  the  light  of  comments  already  made.  ^ 

(2)  The  statement  on  the  theological  interpretation  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  (p.  40  of  the  Report)  was  approved  at  Lund  in  full  session,  but 
only  after  one  of  its  most  significant  assertions  had  been  challenged, 
namely,  that  in  the  Sacrament  Christ  is  “uniting  us  to  Himself,  to  His 
eternal  Sacrifice , and  to  one  another”.  The  discussion  which  took  place 
at  Lund  made  it  plain  that  it  would  be  a service  to  all  the  Churches  if  a 
group  of  theologians  of  various  traditions  would  together  examine  the 
relation  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  to  its  remembrance  and  representation 
in  the  Eucharist. 

(3)  The  Lund  Report  expressed  the  view  that  a statement  made  by 
Professor  Torrance  in  the  Intercommunion  volume  (p.  339)  might  provide 
the  starting  point  for  further  fruitful  ecumenical  discussion.  He  said  : 
“To  refuse  the  Eucharist  to  those  baptized  into  Christ  Jesus  and  incor- 
porated into  His  resurrection-body  (i.e.  the  Church)  amounts  either  to 
a denial  of  the  transcendent  reality  of  Holy  Baptism  or  to  an  attempted 
schism  within  the  Body  of  Christ”.  Should  discussion  of  this  issue  proceed 
(i)  with  specific  reference  to  the  intercommunion  issue,  (ii)  as  part  of 
the  work  of  the  new  Theological  Commission  on  the  Church,  or  (iii)  as 
part  of  a Faith  and  Order  discussion  of  the  whole  question  of  Baptism 
(this  was  asked  for  by  the  Ways  of  Worship  section  at  Lund,  but  they 
had  to  ask  whether  such  a discussion  would  be  helpful  at  a time  when  in 
many  different  Churches  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  Baptism  was  being 
re-examined). 

(4)  Dr.  Van  Dusen  had  contended  that  the  statement  in  the  Intercom- 
munion Report  concerning  Communion  Services  at  ecumenical  gatherings 
“ presupposes  as  axiomatic  a definition  of  what  constitutes  a ‘ church’ 
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qualified  to  observe  the  Lord’s  Supper  which  is  by  no  means  universally 
accepted  within  the  ecumenical  constituency”.  The  Lund  Report  did  not 
repeat  or  endorse  the  statement  of  the  Intercommunion  Commission.  One 
sentence  in  the  Report  ran : “A  conference,  gathered  together  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  even  thought  it  may  be  regarded  as  a temporary  and  local  expression 
of  the  Church , does  not  claim  the  right  to  ordain  or  authorize  its  own  minis- 
try to  celebrate  the  Sacrament”  (p.  44).  The  words  underlined  appeared  to 
be  a considerable  concession  towards  the  view  advanced  by  Dr.  Van  Dusen. 
The  words  themselves  and  their  implications  required  further  examination. 
The  issue  underlying  them  was  of  growing  practical  urgency  as  well  as 
theological  significance.  A situation  might  well  arise  suddenly  in  the  next 
few  years  when  the  World  Council  of  Churches  at  one  of  its  conferences 
might  find  itself  forced  to  sponsor  a service  for  which  some  would  think 
there  was  inadequate  justification.  In  any  case  student  organizations  and 
other  inter-confessional  bodies  were  under  increasing  pressure  and  tension 
on  this  matter,  and  might  not  feel  themselves  bound  by  the  Lund  recom- 
mendations. Dr.  Payne  suggested  that  the  Working  Committee  and  the 
full  Faith  and  Order  Commission  must  have  this  subject  constantly  before 
them.  The  new  arrangements  for  Faith  and  Order  made  it  possible  that 
the  World  Council  would  suddenly  ask  for  further  guidance  or  advice. 
If  it  could  not  be  offered,  the  theologians  might  find  themselves  left  behind 
or  ignored.  Whether  that  would  be  a good  or  a bad  thing  was  a question 
that  not  all  would  answer  in  the  same  way. 

Members  of  the  Committee  reported  on  further  developments 
in  this  field  which  were  known  to  them.  Dr.  Meyer  stated  that 
after  Lund  the  V.E.L.K.D.  had  entrusted  the  task  of  studying  inter- 
communion to  its  ecumenical  committee,  which  would  be  meeting 
next  month  to  discuss  whether  open  communion  could  not  be  pro- 
claimed by  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Germany  as  it  was  by  the  Church 
of  Sweden.  Discussions  between  the  Lutheran,  Reformed  and 
United  Churches  in  Germany  were  going  on  both  on  the  church  level 
and  on  the  level  of  New  Testament  theology.  Professor  Chandran 
reported  that  the  Mar  Thoma  Church  was  now  considering  esta- 
blishing intercommunion  with  the  Church  of  South  India.  Bishop 
Bayne  said  that  last  November  the  House  of  Bishops  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  adopted  a modus  vivendi  in  which  it  was 
stated  that,  while  they  did  not  regard  intercommunion  as  a means 
to  unity,  they  thought  it  was  within  the  power  of  any  bishop  to 
issue  in  his  diocese  an  open  invitation  for  certain  ecumenical  occa- 
sions. 

Dr.  Meyer  said  that  several  Churches  had  made  agreements  for 
intercommunion  or  open  communion,  and  he  thought  it  would  be 
good  to  initiate  a survey  of  the  principles  upon  which  such  agree- 
ments had  been  reached  in  each  case.  He  missed,  in  the  previous 
survey  in  Faith  and  Order  pamphlets  98  and  99,  an  analysis  of  the 
theological  reasoning  underlying  the  agreements. 

The  Chairman  commented  on  the  points  where  further  action 
was  suggested.  The  question  of  terminology  would  have  to  remain 
on  their  agenda  until  sufficient  comments  were  made  by  the  Churches 
Jio  form  a basis  for  further  discussion.  The  question  of  the  relation 
of  Christ’s  sacrifice  to  the  Eucharist  might  well  come  in  the  discussions 
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on  worship.  There  remained  the  problem  of  the  relation  between 
Baptism  and  the  Eucharist,  and  whether  it  should  be  discussed  with 
specific  reference  to  intercommunion.  Dr.  Meyer  thought  it 
was  most  important  in  connection  with  the  study  on  christology. 
The  point  that  Baptism  was  generally  recognized  and  yet  commu- 
nion refused  had  struck  everyone  in  the  V.E.L.K.D.  ecumenical 
committee.  No-one  had  even  noticed  that  for  participation  in  Holy 
Communion  a proper  understanding  of  it  was  required,  but  that  this 
was  not  asked  for  in  Baptism.  There  was  in  this  respect  an  entirely 
different  understanding  with  regard  to  the  two  Sacraments,  which 
had  otherwise  been  held  firmly  together  in  the  Lutheran  Church. 
Professor  Torrance  said  he  had  been  impressed  by  what  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  said  about  Baptism  — that  Baptism  is  the  prime  mystery 
and  the  Eucharist  falls  within  it.  Yet  in  modern  practice  it  was  the 
exact  opposite. 

The  Committee  accepted  Dr.  Payne’s  report  with  gratitude,  and 
agreed  to  defer  additional  discussion  of  study  in  intercommunion 
until  responses  to  the  Lund  Report  shall  have  been  received. 

D.  Tradition  and  our  Traditions 

The  following  memorandum,  prepared  by  Professor  Florovsky 
on  the  basis  of  conversations  he  had  had  with  Professor  Outler, 
was  before  the  meeting  : 

Christianity  is  essentially  a historical  religion.  It  is  rooted  in  history 
and  its  ultimate  appeal  is  to  the  historical  events  which  are  apprehended 
and  acknowledged  by  faith  as  God’s  personal  Revelation,  unique  and 
decisive.  In  another  dimension,  Christianity  abides  by  the  original  wit- 
ness to  this  Revelation,  i.  e.  by  the  Apostolic  Preaching,  or  kerygma, 
and  all  Christian  denominations  are  anxious  to  be  faithful  to  this  original 
witness  and  to  keep  “the  Faith  which  was  once  delivered  to  the  Saints”. 
In  this  sense,  Christianity  is  a religion  of  Tradition.  It  stands  and  abides 
by  the  loyalty  to  this  initial  message  and  witness,  or,  in  other  words, 
by  the  authority  of  the  Scripture.  The  kerygma  is  preserved  and  propagated 
by  a faithful  and  loyal  par  ado  sis. 

We  may  distinguish  the  following  integral  moments  of  this  process, 
which  links  ages  of  history  and  generations  of  believers  together  in  the 
unity  of  faith  and  confession  : 

(a)  the  primordial  “Event”,  i.  e.  the  Revelation  in  Jesus  Christ ; 

(b)  the  Apostolic  message,  the  touchstone  of  all  Christian  witness  ; 

(c)  the  par  ado  sis. 

Three  elements  are  constitutive  for  the  Christian  paradosis,  or  con- 
tinuing and  continuous  transmission  of  the  Faith  : 

(a)  the  Church,  as  a continuing  body  of  believers  preserving  and 
propagating  the  Apostolic  preaching ; 

(b)  the  Holy  Scripture,  as  a deposit  of  the  initial  witness  and  the 
constant  measure  of  all  witnesses  and  confessions ; 

(c)  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  a permanent  guide  into  the  fullness  of  know- 
ledge and  understanding,  the  source  of  verity  and  authority 
in  the  community  of  the  faithful,  the  quickening  principle  of 
life  and  advance. 
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The  Christian  Church  was  growing  through  the  ages.  It  is  itself  an 
historical  entity.  It  was  but  natural  for  the  Church  Universal  to  grow 
and  to  develop.  The  message  of  Salvation  had  to  be  made  available  to 
all  nations  and  generations.  The  message  itself  was  a leaven  which  had 
to  fertilize  the  totality  of  man’s  existence.  It  was  a seed  which  had  to 
bring  forth  fruits.  Something  new  had  to  come  into  existence,  and  certain 
variety  was  inevitable  in  the  process  of  formation.  At  this  point,  however, 
we  should  be  aware  of  the  intrinsic  relativity  of  all  historical  developments 
and  of  the  fallibility  of  men.  The  question  arises  : what  is  the  nature  and 
character  of  Christian  history,  and  to  what  extent  has  this  history  been 
truly  faithful  to  the  original  data  ? There  is  a tendency  to  minimize  the 
meaning  of  Christian  history  and  to  regard  every  development  as  a kind 
of  “accretion”.  This  tendency  can  be  also  described  as  an  attempt  to 
deny  any  authoritative  significance  to  any  historical  development  which 
takes  us  beyond  the  primitive  kerygma  and  order.  This  tendency,  however, 
proves  to  be  ambiguous  and  self-contradictory,  if  applied  in  practice. 
In  practice,  there  are  always  some  further  terms  of  reference,  and  some 
non- Apostolic  criteria  are  persistently  used,  if  sometimes  silently  or  with 
certain  qualifications.  Nobody  speaks  a purely  Biblical  language.  The 
idioms  used  are  always  “sub-Apostolic”,  and  often  it  is  pleaded  that 
contemporary  witness  should  be  re-phrased  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
changing  world.  There  are  manifold  traditions  in  which  the  divided 
Christian  bodies  actually  live  and  dwell.  There  is  a variety  of  Christian 
traditions.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  define  their  relation  to  what  should 
be  described  as  Tradition.  The  existing  variety  is  not  to  be  regarded 
simply  as  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  growth.  There  is  an  obvious 
aspect  of  disintegration.  The  common  mind  has  been  lost  and  com- 
munication between  Christians  has  become  utterly  difficult  and  precarious. 

The  Church  had  a common  history  for  many  centuries  and  this  common 
history  is  a common  background  of  all  existing  denominations,  at  least 
it  should  be  so.  In  fact,  however,  this  common  background  very  often 
seems  to  be  so  remote  and  antiquated  that  in  practice  it  is  bluntly  ignored. 
An  attempt  may  be  made  to  restore  the  communication  between  the 
historical  denominations  of  today,  just  taking  them  as  they  are  now,  as 
fixed  systems  of  beliefs  and  convictions.  This  method  not  only  is  bound 
to  fail,  but  is  intrinsically  fallacious,  because  it  dangerously  obscures  the 
relation  between  the  stabilized  traditions  and  that  common  paradosis, 
out  of  which  they  came  and  by  which  they  should  be  measured  and  judged. 
Not  every  variety  or  peculiarity  is  divisive.  The  real  question  is  : how 
and  why  the  ways  of  development  parted  ? When  — and  why  — diversity 
becomes  divisive  ? 

The  main  task  and  purpose  of  the  conference  on  Faith  and  Order 
has  been  from  the  very  beginning  precisely  this  : to  discover  both  agree- 
ments and  disagreements  between  the  existing  Churches  or  denomina- 
tions. It  has  been  realized  that  no  statistical  method  could  be  applied. 
It  is  misleading  to  compare  convictions  on  particular  points.  It  has  been 
admitted  that  only  “systems  of  convictions”  could  be  usefully  compared. 
It  seems  that  the  next  step  should  be  the  use  of  historical  method.  Only 
by  an  historical  analysis  is  it  possible  to  identify  the  distinctive  ethos  of 
the  existing  denominations  and  their  relation  to  that  abiding  paradosis , 
which  only  can  vitally  relate  the  broken  aspects  together. 

Some  concrete  questions  may  be  suggested  : 

A.  Is  there  a describable  common  traditio  in  all  existing  communities 

which  call  and  profess  themselves  Christian  ? 
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B.  When  and  how  do  “additions  to”  or  “deviations  from”  the  primitive 

or  initial  traditio  alter  the  character  and  import  of  the  faith  and  order  ? 

C.  Can  we  account  for  the  evolution  and  variety  of  teaching,  polity  and 

liturgy  in  a non-polemical  and  truly  ecumenical  manner  ? 

D.  How  far  can  we  recognize  the  essential  complex  of  kerygma  and 

paradosis  in  other  Christian  communities  than  our  own  ? 

Professor  Florovsky  introduced  his  paper,  saying  that  Pro- 
fessor Outler’s  idea  was  that  one  should  try  to  visualize  the  history 
of  each  denomination,  which  has  its  own  history,  in  the  light  of  the 
common  history  of  Christendom.  They  both  believed  that  instead 
of  comparative  theology  there  should  now  be  instituted  an  ecume- 
nical theology.  It  was  clear  at  Lund  that  people  were  speaking 
different  idioms.  These  idioms  were  spontaneously  used  and  quite 
natural,  but  translation  became  necessary.  The  best  solution  would 
be  to  introduce  one  language  and  stick  to  it.  He  did  not  wish  to 
impose  patristic  language  on  everyone ; there  had  been  attempts  to 
use  biblical  language,  but  the  difficulty  there  was  that  everyone 
unconsciously  translated  it  into  his  own  language.  A kind  of  ecu- 
menical dictionary  was  needed. 

However,  not  only  is  it  not  enough  to  compare  particular  doc- 
trines, it  is  not  enough  to  compare  blocs  of  doctrines  as  they  exist ; 
comparison  is  only  valuable  if  it  is  historical  comparison.  We  can 
meet  together  only  because  we  are  united  in  a common  tradition. 
The  term  “tradition”  is  a divisive  theological  concept,  but  no 
Christian  can  escape  it,  simply  because  Christianity  is  a historical 
religion.  Everybody  in  the  Churches  would  claim  continuity  and 
faithfulness  to  the  original  deposit.  At  present  there  could  be  seen 
in  the  Churches  a conflict  between  two  trends,  a historical  and  an 
unhistorical.  It  was  not  precisely  the  tension  between  the  Platonic 
and  Semitic  elements.  There  were  many  people  in  the  Churches, 
including  the  Orthodox,  who  did  not  take  Christian  history  seriously, 
but  would  describe  it  as  the  history  of  schisms,  etc.  They  would  take 
the  initial  event  as  something  absolute,  in  an  almost  literalistic  way, 
and  say  that  since  nothing  can  be  added  to  it,  everything  that  follows 
must  be  relative  and  changeable.  But  unless  one  was  a fundamen- 
talist in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  there  was  no  need  to  be  one 
in  the  interpretation  of  Christian  history.  Unfortunately  in  the 
course  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  ecumenical  perspective  was 
obscured.  Last  year  at  a banquet  he  was  asked  by  an  ex-Moderator 
of  a Free  Church  in  America  : “What  was  Chalcedon  ?”  and  a dele- 
gate to  the  Lausanne  Conference  had  once  asked  where  he  could 
read  the  Nicene  Creed.  For  these  people  Christian  history  did  not 
exist  and  no  conversation  was  possible.  Both  he  and  Professor  Outler 
believed  that  it  was  time  to  appoint  a group  of  scholars  to  start 
enquiries  in  this  field,  which  was  deliberately  left  rather  general,  so 
that  something  more  complete  could  be  presented  to  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission  meeting  in  1954. 

The  Chairman  explained  that  this  was  not  a recommendation 
of  the  Lund  Conference  itself,  but  had  grown  up  as  a deduction 
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from  the  experience  of  the  Conference  and  was  referred  to  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Working  Committee  at  Lund. 

Dr.  Meyer  thought  that  by  following  this  way  they  would  now 
at  a different  level,  that  of  church  history,  again  come  to  the  same 
conclusion,  that  our  diversities  cannot  be  overcome.  At  Lund,  par- 
ticularly in  Section  I,  there  took  place  a turning  away  from  our 
diversities  and  back,  not  to  the  par  ado  sis  but  to  the  main  content  of 
the  par  ado  sis,  namely  the  living  Christ.  The  par  ado  sis  belongs  to 
the  aion  houtos , the  world  we  live  in,  but  that  is  not  the  only  world  ; 
we  live  in  Christ.  Professor  Torrance  did  not  think  that  such  a 
contrast  was  inevitable.  He  referred  to  Cullmann’s  first  article  on 
this  subject  in  the  Scottish  Journal  of  Theology , which  identified 
paradosis  and  kyrios.  That  really  meant  that  one  could  only  under- 
stand paradosis  christologically.  There  was  a whole  new  conception 
of  dogmatics  that  might  arise  out  of  such  a study.  Dogmatics 
should  be  looked  at  essentially  in  terms  of  the  growing  up  of  the 
Church,  as  in  Ephesians  4,  into  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the 
fulness  of  Christ.  But  it  was  not  simply  a teleological  growing  up  — 
there  must  be  the  constant  questioning  of  the  mind  of  the  Church  as 
it  grows,  asking  : is  this  the  mind  of  Christ  ? It  was  of  course  not 
permissible  to  read  the  mind  of  the  Church  at  any  particular  moment 
and  say  : this  is  the  mind  of  Christ.  That  was  Roman  doctrine,  or 
that  of  Schleiermacher.  But  the  whole  of  dogmatics  should  be 
looked  upon,  not  as  a new  revelation,  but  as  an  explication  of 
revelation  which  was  undoubtedly  taking  place  in  the  one  Body  of 
Christ  through  the  Spirit.  They  must  think  of  dogmatics  as  an 
articulated  whole,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  christology,  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ  incarnate,  dead  and  risen  again,  and  all  other  doc- 
trines must  be  understood  as  grouped  around  it.  That  was  how 
the  doctrines  grew  up  in  the  first  six  centuries  of  the  Church. 

Professor  Skydsgaard  thought  the  theme  was  both  necessary 
and  useful.  In  the  light  of  new  biblical  scholarship  the  old  opposi- 
tion between  Scripture  and  tradition  must  be  revised.  In  the  text- 
books on  Symbolics  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  under  the  word  “tra- 
dition” there  was  nothing  but  a reference  to  “Menschensatzungen”, 
and  under  that  there  were  regulations  about  holidays,  etc.  — in 
fact  saying  that  in  Scripture  there  is  the  whole  truth.  When  Bunyan 
described  the  Devil  attacking  man’s  soul,  he  made  the  Devil  ally 
himself  with  Mr.  Tradition  and  Mr.  Human  Wisdom.  Scripture  is 
in  a certain  sense  a tradition  — the  apostolic  and  partly  sub-apostolic 
tradition.  Here  was  a point  at  which  they  came  very  near  their 
Roman  colleagues.  But  in  the  Roman  conception  of  tradition  — was 
this  also  true  of  the  Orthodox  Church  ? — there  was  a certain  dyna- 
mic force  which  enabled  the  Church  to  add  something  to  what 
Scripture  says.  In  this,  as  Professor  Torrance  pointed  out,  there 
was  a real  similarity  between  Roman  Catholicism  and  the  romantic 
Schleiermacher : Schleiermacher  was  a secularized  romantic  Tho- 
mist,  and  if  they  were  opposed  to  him  it  was  the  same  opposition 
they  had  to  Aquinas.  He  as  an  Evangelical,  being  compelled  to 
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revise  his  conception  of  tradition,  would  like  to  identify  it  with  apos- 
tolic preaching  — cf . Irenaeus  : the  content  of  the  Scripture  is  the 
apostolic  preaching,  the  plan  of  God’s  salvation  in  history. 

Professor  Florovsky  said  that  tradition  was  a charismatic  prin- 
ciple of  life  in  the  Church  which  enabled  it  to  preserve  the  deposit. 
Once  it  was  admitted  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  the  guide  of  the  Church, 
and  that  its  Head  was  invisibly  present  in  it,  why  need  they  fear  the 
concept  of  life  in  the  Church  ? The  Orthodox  Church  emphasized  the 
living  tradition  more  than  did  the  Roman  Church,  but  it  had  no 
temptation  to  proclaim  any  new  dogmas  ; the  emphasis  was  rather 
on  the  interpretation  of  the  deposit.  It  often  surprised  him  that 
Protestant  theologians  would  swallow  Christianity  according  to 
Dewey,  according  to  Nygren,  but  not  according  to  Cyril.  But  he 
knew  the  reason.  Nygren  was  anti-Hellenistic,  and  the  suspicion 
was  of  Hellenism.  Yet  there  was  much  undigested  Hellenism  in 
certain  Reformed  doctrines,  which  he  himself  could  not  accept 
precisely  because  they  were  too  Platonized  ! In  answer  to  Dr.  Meyer’s 
criticism,  had  he  connected  the  conception  of  par  ado  sis  with  the 
living  Christ  he  might  have  been  misinterpreted  as  wanting  to  invest 
tradition  with  the  full  divine  authority.  Protestant  theologians 
especially  spoke  of  our  advance  in  the  understanding  of  the  faith, 
and  despised  the  antiquated.  Everyone  was  saying  that  the  Gospel 
must  be  presented  in  a form  suitable  for  this  generation.  But  was 
this  interpretation  their  effort  or  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ? They 
really  confessed  by  their  actions  in  the  ecumenical  movement  that 
they  believed  in  the  on-going  revelation.  The  most  dangerous  thing 
of  all  was  the  New  Testament. 

Professor  Wingren  referred  to  the  statement  in  Professor  Flo- 
rovsky’s  paper  that  before  the  paradosis  there  was  a Christian  tradi- 
tion. The  word  paradosis  as  a verb  was  to  be  found  in  I Cor.  15:1, 
but  when  St.  Paul  wrote  that  there  was  no  New  Testament  Scripture. 
Paradosis  was  a function  before  the  canonization  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  that  function  finished  with  its  canonization  ; after  that 
the  task  is  the  preaching  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Spirit  in  the  Church 
was  the  Spirit  which  was  given  when  this  Word  was  preached. 
Professor  Trinterud  said  that  in  the  ecumenical  movement  the 
Ecumenical  Creeds  were  sometimes  set  up  as  boundaries  of  the 
necessary  and  useful  area  to  be  discussed  theologically  ; a normative 
character  was  brought  into  the  post-Christian  tradition  which  it 
was  hard  for  some  to  accept. 

Dr.  Payne  thought  Professor  Florovsky  was  suggesting  a total 
rewriting  of  church  history,  which  would  put  upon  the  present 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  a greater  burden  than  it  could  carry. 
He  thought  Professor  Florovsky  was  unduly  suspicious  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Reformed  to  the  paradosis.  It  was  the  Reformed  who 
first  introduced  the  study  of  the  early  Fathers,  and  they  were  all 
more  ready  to  recognize  what  he  said  than  he  realized.  One  of  the 
crucial  issues  for  the  Church  in  the  next  generation,  it  had  been  said 
by  Wheeler  Robinson,  was  a discussion  of  the  canon  of  Scripture, 
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its  formulation,  etc.,  and  he  wondered  whether  the  focussing  of 
attention  on  some  such  subject  might  not  in  the  end  be  more  profi- 
table than  trying  to  enter  this  enormous  field.  At  the  Evanston 
Assembly  there  would  be  a debate  on  the  Basis  of  the  World  Council, 
and  as  soon  as  the  Basis  was  studied  its  relation  to  Scripture  would 
come  up,  the  question  of  how  much  could  be  added  to  what  is 
believed  to  be  a simple  New  Testament  statement  of  belief.  Pro- 
fessor Florovsky  said  that  his  emphasis  was  not  on  the  doctrine 
of  tradition  itself,  but  on  the  relation  of  the  various  traditions  to 
the  idiom  of  the  Church  Universal  as  it  was  used  before  people  lost 
the  ability  to  speak  one  language. 

A drafting  committee  was  set  up,  consisting  of  Professors  Skyds- 
gaard,  Trinterud  and  Torrance,  to  consider  the  matter,  and  at  a 
later  session  their  report  was  approved  by  the  Committee  in  the 
following  form  : 

Enquiry  into  Tradition  and  the  Traditions 

It  is  our  recommendation  that  a group  of  seven  persons,  chosen  with 
reference  to  their  competence  and  interest  in  the  subject,  and  without 
geographical  or  confessional  qualifications,  should  be  set  up.  This  group 
should  study  the  problem  ofTraditioninits  biblical  and  historical  aspects, 
paying  particular  attention  to  the  problem  as  it  has  been  put  before  us 
in  recent  literature,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  importance  and  need  of  such 
a study  for  ecumenical  understanding. 

We  further  recommend  that  this  group  work  primarily  by  mail, 
depending  for  personal  consultation  upon  such  incidental  individual 
contacts  as  might  be  afforded  them  by  their  common  attendance  at  other 
meetings  or  on  other  occasions.  The  group  should  do  all  its  work  in 
consultation  with  the  Theological  Commission  on  the  Church. 

It  would  be  hoped  that  the  report  of  this  group  could  be  made  an 
item  on  the  agenda  of  the  Working  Committee  of  1956.  The  report  should 
indicate  whether  or  not  the  group  believes  that  the  topic  warrants  a full 
scale  theological  commission  under  Faith  and  Order  and,  if  it  believes 
that  it  would,  then  to  submit  terms  of  reference  and  to  suggest  personnel 
for  such  a theological  commission.  It  is  understood  that  during  its  period 
of  work  the  group  would  have  prepared  by  its  own  members  or  by  others 
a number  of  papers  on  the  problem,  some  of  which  might  be  submitted 
to  the  Working  Committee  for  circulation  to  its  members  for  information 
and  comments. 

Professor  Skydsgaard  accepted  the  Committee’s  invitation  to 
act  as  convener  of  this  group. 

E.  Social  and  Cultural  Factors 

Dr.  Michalson  introduced  the  subject,  in  the  absence  of  Dean 
Craig.  He  mentioned  the  references  to  it  in  the  Lund  Report  — 
on  p.  32  in  relation  to  ways  of  worship,  and  two  paragraphs  on 
p.  20,  one  on  the  disunifying  character  of  social  and  cultural  factors, 
one  on  their  unifying  character.  These  references  seemed  quite 
diminutive  in  relation  to  the  importance  of  the  subject.  However, 
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there  was  post-Lund  authority  for  treating  the  question  thoroughly, 
for  example  the  references  in  the  Introductory  Leaflet,  p.  5,  and 
in  the  Survey. 

Dean  Craig  had  two  general  suggestions  in  mind,  and  two 
specific  suggestions  : la)  While  we  continue  to  pursue  our  Faith 
and  Order  studies  at  a level  of  theological  seriousness,  we  must 
never  lose  sight  of  the  limitations  in  this  approach  ; lb)  Individual 
scholars  should  be  encouraged  to  envisage  these  factors  in  con- 
nection with  their  own  studies,  as  for  example  Canon  Greenslade 
had  done  in  his  book,  Schism  in  the  Early  Church  ; 2a)  to  investi- 
gate the  bearing  of  social  and  cultural  factors  on  recent  negotiations 
towards  union,  both  the  instances  where  such  negotiations  had 
succeeded  and  those  where  they  failed  ; 2b)  to  consider  the 
positive  theological  significance  of  these  factors.  The  last  suggestion 
meant  (a)  that  we  must  determine  in  what  sense  these  factors 
can  be  regarded  as  the  activity  of  God  Himself  in  bringing  us 
together,  not  just  from  a sociological  standpoint  but  from  a theo- 
logical one,  and  (b)  in  what  sense  do  the  current  cultural  disunities 
call  more  strongly  now  than  ever  for  the  unitary  witness  of  the 
Church. 

The  Chairman  saw  two  questions  that  needed  discussion : 
(a)  whether  they  were  paying  enough  attention  to  social  and  cul- 
tural factors  in  all  the  work  now  being  planned ; (b)  whether 
there  was  a need,  over  and  above  that,  for  a concentrated  study 
on  the  subject  either  by  a theological  commission  or  a preparatory 
group.  Bishop  Bayne  had  found  that  by  far  the  greatest  amount 
of  discontent  with  the  findings  of  Lund  was  with  the  casual  treat- 
ment of  social  and  cultural  factors.  He  thought  they  were  near 
the  stage  where  they  needed  a group  to  study  the  subject,  which 
should  be  largely  staffed  by  the  laity. 

Dr.  Meyer  thought  that  there  was  one  specific  reason  why  the 
Lund  Conference  did  not  tackle  the  problem,  namely  that  in  the 
presentation  of  the  matter  to  the  Conference  the  theological  implica- 
tions of  these  factors  were  not  properly  thought  out.  The  preparatory 
Report  failed  to  deal  with  this  problem,  and  so  did  Dr.  Garrison 
in  his  address.  Professor  Obendieck  pointed  to  the  question,  but 
did  not  give  an  answer.  He  thought  a team  should  be  got  together 
with  this  point  as  its  terms  of  reference.  Dr.  Payne  asked  whether 
the  theological  implications  of  these  factors  were  not  in  fact  a 
Christian  doctrine  of  creation  and  history.  If  so,  this  was  a specific 
theological  issue,  but  a new  one  and  deeper  going  than  had  been 
so  far  envisaged,  even  perhaps  by  Professor  Dodd.  If  we  decided 
to  confine  ourselves  to  the  level  on  which  the  discussion  had  so 
far  been  carried  on  — which  was  not  the  deepest  level  — then  we 
would  do  best  to  cooperate  with  other  groups,  perhaps  stimulate 
the  Study  Department  to  do  the  work,  even  though  they  might 
come  back  later  and  say  they  could  get  no  further  without  work 
at  the  deeper  level.  If  we  were  to  keep  to  this  level,  we  should  draw 
up  a fuller  list  of  factors  than  appeared  in  the  booklet  prepared 
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for  Lund ; there  were  personal  factors,  and  questions  of  mass 
psychology  — the  description  “social  and  cultural”  was  not  quite 
adequate.  Again  on  this  level,  he  thought  it  would  involve  a delibe- 
rate dealing  with  the  Marxist  interpretation  of  history,  the  kind 
of  view  that  theological  discussion  was  only  a kind  of  epipheno- 
menalism  really  caused  by  economic  factors. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  question  involved  an  awareness 
of  the  fact  that  all  theology  has  been  historically  conditioned,  and 
has  in  that  sense  worn  the  dress  of  its  age.  But  was  a more  pointed 
discussion  needed  ? He  was  alarmed  by  Dr.  Meyer’s  proposal 
to  concentrate  on  the  theological  meaning  of  these  factors,  because 
the  origin  of  the  study  was  a healthy  anticlericalism,  the  conviction 
that  there  was  a tremendous  amount  of  self-deception  in  the  talk 
of  theological  committees.  Faith  and  Order  was  incomplete  unless 
it  comprised  individuals  with  an  anticlerical  bias.  Dr.  Meyer 
said  that  social  and  cultural  factors  might  either  be  theological 
factors  of  paramount  importance,  as  being  the  very  place  where 
God  expects  our  beliefs  to  become  true  in  history,  or  purely  secular 
factors  appearing  in  a theological  disguise.  He  agreed  that  a lay 
element  was  needed  in  the  discussions,  because  the  theological 
disguises  for  decisions  taken  on  secular  grounds  were  advanced 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  laity,  who  would  thus  be  forced  to  discern 
that  the  kind  of  theology  they  advanced  was  not  a true  theology. 

Bishop  Bayne  said  that  in  America  it  was  the  multiplicity  of 
sects  that  angered  them,  the  triviality  of  the  reasons  which  pre- 
vented brotherly  love  between  congregations  and  paralyzed  their 
mission  to  the  Jews  (this  latter  being  entirely  the  effect  of  social 
and  cultural  factors).  In  America  too  they  were  confronting  Marx- 
ism through  the  back  door,  so  to  speak,  trying  to  close  the  doors 
and  keep  it  out,  and  there  was  an  uneasy  conscience  about  this 
because  they  knew  they  had  not  really  answered  its  challenge. 
For  such  reasons  as  these  the  problem  was  best  tackled  by  the 
laity. 

The  Secretary  said  that  he  was  concerned  about  the  method 
by  which  this  problem  should  be  approached.  They  needed  a 
great  amount  of  factual  data,  particularly  in  connection  with  pro- 
blems of  church  unity,  for  which  they  had  neither  the  time  nor  the 
money  to  search.  But  there  were  in  the  universities  many  students, 
who  could  often  secure  grants,  who  might  be  encouraged  to  work  in 
this  field.  Perhaps  he  might  write  to  the  presidents  of  theological 
seminaries  and  ask  for  help  in  this  way.  Dr.  Payne  thought  this 
an  admirable  suggestion,  which  needed  to  be  carried  out,  not  only 
for  the  contemporary  scene  but  for  the  historical  also.  Professor 
d’Espine  thought  that  the  immediate  need  was  not  another  com- 
mission, but  the  promotion  of  very  concrete  studies  of  the  situation 
in  different  areas.  First,  the  antagonisms  between  different  com- 
munions needed  to  be  modified,  so  that  they  could  return  to  a 
true  relation  to  one  another.  There  was  a tendency  to  idealize  the 
past  of  one’s  own  denomination  and  to  ignore  the  very  human 
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origins  of  our  separations.  Secondly,  obstacles  arose  in  negotiations 
between  Churches  which  no-one  wanted  to  admit.  They  should 
stimulate  study  of  why,  for  instance,  the  Swiss  Churches  resisted 
unions,  why  the  Reformed  Church  of  France  did  not  always  have 
the  purest  reactions  against  Roman  Catholics,  etc.  When  results 
had  been  obtained,  they  should  use  the  press  and  lectures  to  make 
these  results  penetrate  into  the  Churches. 

Professor  Trinterud  asked  whether  they  were  assuming  that 
all  these  factors  operated  negatively  against  the  desirable  objective. 
That  was  to  beg  the  issue.  What  was  the  meaning  of  God’s  activity 
in  the  realm  of  providence  and  history,  of  the  emergence  in  some 
areas  of  cultural  pluralism  which  had  in  its  turn  affected  the  Church 
in  certain  ways  ? Literature  on  the  desirability  of  church  union 
seemed  to  say  that  culture  ought  to  be  unified  so  that  the  Church 
might  become  one  completely  undifferentiated  body.  But  some 
developments  influenced  by  these  factors  might  have  been  the 
hard  way  towards  something  that  nevertheless  was  right.  The 
Chairman  pointed  to  another  aspect  — that  there  were  in  fact 
developing  new  patterns  of  cultural  unity  of  which  we  were  scar- 
cely aware.  There  was  growing  up  in  our  mass  civilization  a certain 
kind  of  uniformity  which  made  many  of  our  old  ecclesiastical 
patterns  quite  irrelevant.  Professor  Trinterud  said  that  never- 
theless there  was  the  terrifying  phenomenon  of  a greater  cleavage 
in  the  world  than  had  been  known  before.  Professor  Torrance 
thought  there  was  a deeper  question  behind  this.  What  we  were 
up  against  in  the  modern  world  was  a Weltanschauung  which  was 
essentially  naturalistic,  and  which  had  cleverly  secured  itself  in 
the  very  forms  of  culture  and  religion.  And  these  then  became 
the  best  instruments  for  furthering  the  naturalism  that  lay  at  the 
root  of  the  Weltanschauung . But  in  the  nature  of  the  case  we  were 
unable  to  discern  this ; there  was  an  element  which  was  part  of 
our  original  sin,  and  we  wore  it  like  spectacles.  Dilthey’s  proposed 
solution  was  a historical  critical  analysis.  But  this  ought  to  be 
done  in  each  case  by  someone  from  another  country.  A good 
deal  of  philosophical  work  had  been  done  in  this  direction  ; Jaspers 
in  the  past  had  seen  some  of  these  problems,  though  he  had  lost 
his  earlier  perspective.  They  might  take  Nietzsche  and  Kierkegaard 
and  contrast  them,  and  thus  get  down  to  the  basic  elements  which 
secretly  and  elaborately  governed  all  their  thinking. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Secretary  should  be  asked  to  initiate 
correspondence  with  the  universities  and  theological  seminaries 
with  a view  to  promoting  research  into  concrete  situations  where 
social  and  cultural  factors  operated.  Where  possible  such  research 
might  be  conducted  by,  among  others,  a foreign  visitor  to  the  scene. 

There  followed  a discussion  on  more  immediate  steps  that 
might  be  taken  to  bring  the  issues  to  a focus  ; but  the  Committee 
was  unable  to  come  to  a common  mind  on  the  desirability  of  setting 
up  any  kind  of  group  at  that  stage.  It  was  finally  agreed  that, 
in  addition  to  the  long-term  research  project,  memoranda  on  the 
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subject  should  be  written  by,  or  at  the  instigation  of,  interested 
members  of  the  Committee.  These  should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary 
by  the  spring  of  1954,  to  form  part  of  the  material  to  be  laid  before 
the  Commission  meeting  in  the  summer.  It  was  further  envisaged 
that  the  subject  of  social  and  cultural  factors  would  be  the  main 
item  on  the  agenda  of  the  Working  Committee  meeting  in  1955. 

F.  Proselytism 

The  Secretary  explained  that  it  was  the  General  Secretary 
who  had  asked  for  the  inclusion  of  this  subject  in  the  agenda. 
Dr.  Visser  ’t  Hooft  said  that  the  question  was  as  old  as  the  ecume- 
nical movement.  In  1920  at  the  meeting  in  Geneva  to  prepare  for 
Lausanne,  it  had  been  immediately  brought  up.  It  had  come  up 
at  nearly  every  ecumenical  conference,  but  had  never  been  squarely 
faced  — the  reason  being  that  they  had  not  done  the  preliminary 
thinking  on  the  basis  of  which  to  face  it.  But  at  Toronto  there  had 
been  some  partial  thinking  out  of  what  membership  in  the  World 
Council  means,  and  therefore  he  thought  the  moment  had  come 
to  make  a new  attack  on  the  problem  from  the  ecclesiological 
angle.  However,  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  wise  for  Faith  and 
Order  to  accept  it  as  a subject  to  be  studied  in  all  its  ramifications, 
but  rather  that  they  should  confine  themselves  to  a study  from 
the  ecclesiological  and  ecumenical  angle.  The  Secretary  added 
that  the  paper  on  the  subject  which  was  before  the  Committee  had 
been  prepared  by  Bishop  Neill  as  an  Appendix  to  the  Ecumenical 
History , but  had  not  ultimately  been  printed. 

Dr.  Van  Dusen  said  that  it  was  important  to  distinguish  two 
meanings  of  proselytism,  the  use  of  force  and  other  wrong  means, 
and  persuasion.  The  chief  issue  was  the  right  of  voluntary  change 
from  one  communion  to  another,  and  of  one  Christian  body  to 
win  adherence  to  itself  because  it  believed  it  had  the  better  faith. 
Professor  Florovsky  thought  the  real  point  was  a third  meaning 
lying  between  these  two.  There  was  a very  subtle  kind  of  pressure 
which  consisted  in  misrepresenting,  either  deliberately  or  by  con- 
viction, the  other  body.  The  classical  case  was  in  the  Near  East, 
where  the  historical  religion  of  the  area  had  been  described,  not 
perhaps  deliberately,  in  dark  colours.  An  American  missionary 
society  sending  missionaries  to  Greece  had  taught  them  that  they 
were  going  to  a superstitious  country ; an  Anglican  bishop  in  1830 
had  warned  clergy  going  there  that  they  must  remember  to  witness 
to  the  true  pure  faith.  Many  difficulties  arose  when  such  people 
came  to  a country  and  established  various  charitable  and  educa- 
tional institutions.  It  was  for  reasons  such  as  these  that  Greek 
delegates  to  World  Council  conferences  had  on  several  occasions 
raised  the  question.  There  were  of  course  many  Orthodox  examples 
too  — the  report  of  the  Moscow  Conference  in  1948  said:  “As  it 
is  well  known,  all  Protestants  are  predestined  to  eternal  damnation”. 
Neither  religious  liberty,  nor  the  use  of  force,  were  the  real  problem, 
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compared  with  this.  Professor  d’Espine  commented  on  the  possi- 
bility of  the  equitable  presentation  of  other  Churches.  In  fact, 
certain  confessions  presented  themselves  in  varied  forms.  In  Bel- 
gium, when  they  criticized  abuses  which  were  openly  tolerated 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  they  were  told  by  the  authorities 
that  these  things  were  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  and  that 
they  were  attacking  windmills. 

Dr.  Manikam  pointed  out  that  in  the  mission  field  a distinction 
was  drawn  between  proselytism  and  evangelism,  the  former  being 
used  only  where  questionable  means  had  been  employed.  The 
Chairman  thought  that  this  introduced  a difficulty,  in  that  if  the 
terms  were  to  describe  motives  they  became  entirely  subjective. 

Dr.  Payne  thought  that  the  subject  needed  dividing  up  more 
clearly,  and  the  division  turned  partly  on  questions  of  geography. 
There  were  at  any  rate  three  main  areas  in  which  the  problem  was 
different.  (1)  The  multi-Church  areas  of  Western  Christendom. 
(2)  Single  Church  areas,  which  had  not  been  subject  to  the  develop- 
ments that  followed  the  Reformation  in  Western  Europe.  Here  a 
further  sub-division  was  necessary,  since  different  problems  were 
involved  according  to  whether  the  single  Church  was  an  established 
Church  or  not,  according  to  its  position  and  influence  in  the  area, 
according  to  whether  it  was  a member  of  the  World  Council,  or 
whether  any  other  Church  desiring  to  work  in  that  area  was  a 
member  of  the  World  Council.  (3)  Areas  of  the  non-Christian 
faiths.  An  attempt  had  been  made  after  Edinburgh  1910  to  draw 
up  a comity  agreement,  which  was  widely  observed  for  thirty  years 
or  so.  But  it  was  now  felt  that  the  agreement  had  serious  limi- 
tations, and  it  was  because  of  these  that  the  impulses  had  arisen 
which  led  to  new  forms  such  as  the  Church  of  South  India. 

Dr.  Meyer  agreed  with  the  General  Secretary’s  proposal  that 
the  question  should  be  linked  up  with  ecclesiology.  If,  as  all  member 
Churches  of  the  World  Council  believed,  there  was  one  Church, 
the  consequence  was  that  they  could  no  longer  try  to  win  people 
for  “their”  Church,  but  for  Christ,  and  then  the  question  of  win- 
ning people  from  other  denominations  did  not  arise.  Professor 
Chandran  said  that  the  problem  was  more  difficult  when  they 
were  dealing  with  sectarian  groups  whose  ecclesiology  they  could 
not  accept.  Professor  Florovsky  pointed  out  that  Dr.  Meyer’s 
statements  implied  a definite  ecclesiology,  which  he  himself  con- 
sidered untenable.  Dr.  Meyer  replied  that  that  was  precisely 
why  the  question  needed  discussion.  There  was  a conflict  between 
the  fundamental  belief  in  the  oneness  of  the  Church  and  our  varying 
ecclesiological  doctrines,  and  it  was  a question  of  obedience  which 
side  we  took,  whether  we  adhered  to  the  oneness  or  put  in  the 
foreground  our  individual  doctrines.  Professor  Florovsky  said 
that  the  division  was  between  those  who  regarded  order  as  some- 
thing additional  or  different  from  the  faith,  and  who  therefore  had 
no  dogmatic  convictions  about  order,  and  those  for  whom  definite 
dogmas  about  order  belonged  to  the  integrity  of  the  catholic  faith. 
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Dr.  Meyer  said  that  this  was  his  reason  for  wishing  to  link  the 
question  with  the  ecclesiological  problem.  Professor  Florovsky 
agreed,  but  feared  that  this  would  mean  postponing  the  urgent 
practical  problems,  for  example  that  of  the  missionary  schools  in 
Greece. 

Dr.  Skoglund  described  an  acute  instance  of  the  problem 
among  the  American  Baptists.  Formerly,  the  Mason-Dixon  line 
was  used  as  the  line  of  demarcation  between  Northern  and  Southern 
Baptists.  During  the  recent  war  migrations  from  the  south  to  the 
north  took  place,  but  as  the  newcomers  did  not  always  feel  them- 
selves at  home  in  the  Baptist  churches  of  the  north  they  brought 
their  own  with  them,  and  had  now  declared  that  the  whole  of  Ame- 
rica was  their  parish.  They  claimed  that  they  had  not  come  to 
proselytize,  but  to  win  the  lost  — which  included  in  their  view 
the  semi-pagan  members  of  other  Churches. 

Terms  of  reference  for  an  ad  hoc  enquiry  on  Proselytism  were 
discussed,  and  at  a later  session  were  approved  as  follows : 

Enquiry  on  Proselytism 

A.  Terms  of  reference 

To  examine  the  implications  of  membership  in  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  for  the  attitude  of  member  Churches  towards  methods 
used  for  inducing  changes  in  confessional  allegiance,  or  the 
acceptance  of  such  changes  ; the  whole  enquiry  to  be  conducted 
in  close  touch  with  the  Theological  Commission  on  the  Church. 

B . Explanatory  material 

(i)  The  memorandum  prepared  by  Bishop  Neill 

(ii)  A letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Faith  and  Order  explaining 
the  limitations  of  the  Neill  memorandum  in  relation  to  the 
terms  of  reference  above,  and  including  a tentative  division 
of  the  problem  by  areas. 

Membership 

Dr.  H.  Meyer  (Convener)  and  six  others  to  be  invited. 


II.  Faith  and  Order  Business 

1.  Minutes  of  last  meeting 

The  minutes  of  the  Working  Committee  meeting  at  Lund  on 
August  28th  1952  were  confirmed  and  signed  by  the  Chairman. 

2.  Date  and  place  of  meetings  of  Commission  and  Working 
Committee  in  1954 

The  Chairman  explained  that,  in  view  of  the  provisions  in 
the  Constitution,  if  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  as  elected 
at  Lund  were  to  meet  at  all  it  would  have  to  hold  a short  meeting 
immediately  before  the  Evanston  Assembly.  The  Commission  as 
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approved  by  the  Assembly  might  have  a longer  meeting  after  the 
Assembly  was  over.  The  Committee  agreed  to  this  proposal, 
leaving  the  exact  dates  to  be  worked  out  by  the  Staff  Committee 
on  Assembly  Preparations,  and  authorizing  the  officers  to  decide, 
after  due  consultation,  on  the  place  of  the  meeting.  It  was  not 
thought  necessary  to  make  any  special  provision  for  a meeting 
of  the  Working  Committee,  as  it  would  always  be  possible  to  con- 
vene one  during  the  meetings  of  the  Commission  itself,  or  during 
the  first  week  of  the  Assembly,  if  this  was  found  desirable.  * 

Dr.  Ehrenstrom  said  that  the  Evanston  Preparatory  Com- 
missions would  be  holding  final  meetings  to  complete  their  Working 
Papers  from  August  11-13,  1954.  The  Committee  felt  that  this 
would  not  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  Faith  and  Order,  but  the 
matter  was  referred  to  the  disci etion  of  the  officers,  in  the  light 
of  discussions  at  the  Study  Department  Committee  meeting  later 
in  the  week. 

The  Chairman  referred  to  the  post-Lund  Consultation,  1952, 
for  representatives  from  church  unity  areas,  and  asked  the  Com- 
mittee’s opinion  about  the  desirability  of  a similar  meeting  in  con- 
nection with  Evanston.  It  was  agreed  to  authorize  the  Secretary, 
if  he  felt  that  such  an  arrangement  could  be  made,  to  take  the 
necessary  steps. 

3.  Revision  of  Article  35  of  the  Constitution 

Dr.  Visser ’t  Hooft  said  that  the  Central  Committee  meeting 
at  Lucknow  had  approved  the  Faith  and  Order  Constitution  as 
formulated  at  Lund,  with  the  exception  of  Article  35.  It  was  con- 
sidered an  extremely  dangerous  precedent  that  there  should  be  any 
part  of  a constitution  within  the  World  Council  which  could  not 
be  amended  even  by  the  World  Assembly.  This  would  imply  that 
the  Assembly  was  no  longer  the  sovereign  body  of  the  World  Coun- 
cil. The  Central  Committee  also  queried  the  use  of  the  word  “all”, 
in  Article  4 (iii),  in  reference  to  those  Churches  which  might  be 
invited  to  world  conferences,  as  it  would  open  the  door  to  any 
small  “sect”  which  insisted  on  being  invited. 

The  following  resolution  was  finally  adopted : 

1.  The  Working  Committee  learned  with  gratification  the  acceptance  of 
the  new  Faith  and  Order  Constitution  by  the  Central  Committee  at 
its  meeting  at  Lucknow  (see  Lucknow  minutes,  p.  47),  save  for  the 
query  regarding  paragraph  35. 

2.  This  meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Working  Committee  requests 
the  Central  Committee  at  its  meeting  prior  to  the  Evanston  Assembly 


* The  officers  subsequently  agreed  that  the  full  Commission  should 
meet  in  Chicago  on  August  14th,  1954  to  act  upon  business  before  the 
Assembly,  and  again  from  the  evening  of  September  3rd  to  the  morning 
of  September  7th  to  give  detailed  consideration  to  its  business  and  study 
projects. 
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to  consider  the  following  alterations  in  the  Faith  and  Order  Commis- 
sion Constitution  and,  if  agreeable,  to  submit  them  to  the  Second 

Assembly  for  adoption  : 

(a)  to  delete  paragraph  35,  and  to  substitute  : “Any  amendment 
to  this  Constitution  shall  be  initiated  by  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  and  must  be  approved  by  the  Assembly”. 

(b)  in  paragraph  4 (iii),  to  omit  “all”  before  “Christian  Churches 
throughout  the  world  which  accept  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
as  God  and  Saviour”. 

4.  Vacancies  in  List  of  Membership  of  the  Commission 

The  Secretary  reported  on  the  following  matters  concerning 
membership  of  the  Commission  and  requested  action  by  the  Working 
Committee : 

(1)  Letters  were  sent  following  the  Lund  Conference  to  officials 
of  three  Churches,  inviting  them  to  recommend  members  : Church 
of  Greece,  2 members ; Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  (Kyodan), 
1 member ; Reformed  Church  of  South  Africa,  1 member.  No 
replies  came  from  Greece  or  Japan.  The  synodal  scribe  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  South  Africa  (Die  Niederduitse  Herv.  of 
Geref.  Kerk  van  Suid-Afrika)  replied  that  a member  will  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  synod  of  April,  1954.  The  Committee  agreed  that  the 
Secretary  should  write  second  invitations  to  the  Church  of  Greece 
and  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan. 

(2)  A letter  from  the  Rev.  Harry  A.  E.  Sawyerr  dated  August 
28th  1952,  urging  the  appointment  by  cooption  of  a member  from 
West  Africa,  was  read  to  the  meeting.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Secre- 
tary should  write  to  the  Archbishop  of  the  Province  of  West  Africa 
asking  for  a nomination. 

(3)  A similar  letter  from  Principal  R.  Lennox,  dated  August  28th 
1952,  and  asking  for  a coopted  member  from  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Canada,  was  read.  It  was  agreed  to  invite  that  Church 
to  nominate  a member. 

(4)  In  response  to  a request  for  representation  from  Colonel 
G.  S.  Nilson  of  the  Salvation  Army,  in  a letter  dated  October  11th 
1952,  it  was  agreed  to  ask  the  International  Headquarters  of  the 
Salvation  Army  to  nominate  a member. 

(5)  A letter  was  read  from  His  Beatitude  Eshai  Mar  Shimun, 
dated  December  30th  1952,  in  which  he  expressed  the  decire  to 
decline  membership.  It  was  agreed  to  ask  him  to  reconsider  this 
decision  and  remain  on  the  Commission. 

5 . Volumes  undertaken  by  the  pre-Lund  Theological  Commission 
on  the  Church 

Dr.  Flew  presented  a list  of  the  articles  already  in  hand  and 
those  still  to  be  written  for  Volume  I on  “The  Biblical  Basis”  and 
Volume  II  on  “The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  from  the  Second  Cen- 
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tury  to  the  Nineteenth  Century”.  (Volume  III,  together  with  the 
Report  of  the  Commission,  had  already  been  published.)  He  had 
deliberately  not  gone  ahead  this  year  until  he  knew  what  the  present 
meeting  would  decide.  However,  he  felt  under  obligation  to  the 
distinguished  scholars  who  had  already  contributed,  and  he  knew 
of  no  book  which  covered  the  same  ground.  The  distinction  of 
Volume  I was  that  it  was  a comparative  study  of  all  the  different 
exegeses  of  the  different  communions. 

Suggestions  of  possible  authors  were  made  to  fill  the  gaps  which 
still  remained.  The  Chairman  said  that  the  principle  of  the  Volumes 
was  that  they  were  to  be  widely  representative.  No  question  of 
publication  could  arise  until  sufficient  material  was  in  hand,  but 
Dr.  Flew  was  encouraged  to  continue  his  work  of  editorship. 

6.  Budget 

Since  the  Commission’s  budget  for  1954  had  not  yet  been  pre- 
pared, no  action  was  possible  on  this  item. 

7.  Faith  and  Order  after  the  Evanston  Assembly 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  proper  integration  of  Faith  and 
Order  into  the  World  Council  as  a whole,  and  its  relation  to  the 
I.M.C.  Research  Department,  were  being  cared  for  in  the  on-going 
process  which  would  emerge  from  the  Evanston  Assembly  when  it 
adopted  the  Report  on  Structure  and  Functioning. 

8.  Speakers  on  Faith  and  Order  at  the  Assembly 

In  addition  to  a report  on  each  Department  to  be  given  by  the 
Chairman  or  Vice-Chairman,  an  evening  in  the  programme  would 
be  devoted  to  each  Assembly  topic.  Several  suggestions  for  speakers 
on  Faith  and  Order  were  made,  and  it  was  decided  to  authorize  the 
officers  to  nominate  speakers  to  the  Committee  on  Assembly  Prepa- 
rations. 

9.  Numbered  Series  of  Faith  and  Order  Pamphlets 

The  Working  Committee  thanked  Dr.  A.  T.  De  Groot,  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Texas  Christian  University,  U.S.A.,  for 
his  services  to  the  Faith  and  Order  movement  in  compiling  a com- 
plete record  of  its  official  numbered  pamphlets  from  the  year  1910 
to  the  present,  and  in  building  up  several  complete  files  of  these 
pamphlets  in  libraries  where  they  will  be  available  for  scholars. 
The  Committee  requested  him  to  continue  this  work  which  he  had 
voluntarily  undertaken,  and  for  this  purpose  it  appointed  him  hono- 
rary Archivist  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission. 
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Worship  during  the  meeting  of  the  Committee 

Morning  and  evening  prayers  were  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  Cha- 
teau de  Bossey,  jointly  with  the  two  other  preparatory  commissions 
meeting  at  the  Institute.  Of  those  attending  the  Faith  and  Order 
meeting , Professor  d’Espine,  Dr.  Meyer , Dr.  Payne  and  Father 
Florovsky  led  morning  worship,  and  Professor  Chandran , Professor 
Hartford,  Bishop  Nygren,  Professor  Konstantinidis  and  Bishop 
Bayne  took  evening  prayers. 

On  the  morning  of  Sunday  August  16th  Bishop  Bayne  invited  all 
present  to  participate  in  a service  of  Holy  Communion  at  which  he  was 
the  celebrant. 


RECENT  FAITH  AND  ORDER  PUBLICATIONS 


Preparatory  papers  for  the  Lund  Conference 


No.  5 Intercommunion 
No.  6 Ways  of  Worship 
No.  7 The  Church 


the  Reports  of  the  Theological  Commissions 
to  the  Lund  Conference. 


The  Nature  of  the  Church  ) volumes  of  essays  prepared  by  the  Theological 
Ways  of  Worship  * f Commissions  : S.C.M.  Press,  21s.,  Harpers 

Intercommunion  * J $4.0. 


No.  10  Social  and  Cultural  Factors  in  Church  Divisions 

No.  11  Towards  Church  Union  1937-52  by  Bishop  Stephen  Neill. 


Publications  since  Lund 

No.  14  Minutes  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  and  of  its  Working 
Committee  at  Lund,  28th  August  1952. 

No.  15  Report  of  the  Third  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order. 

The  Third  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  edited  by  Oliver  S.  Tomkins 
(the  official  volume,  ready  November  1953,  S.C.M.  Press,  21s.). 

Note  : The  following  papers  were  published  by  the  S.C.M.  Press,  London 
(price  in  brackets) : Nos.  5 (2s) ; 6 (2s)  ; 7 (3s  6d)  ; 10  (2s  6d) ; 1 1 (6s)  ; 
15  (3s  6d). 

The  following  were  published  in  German  and  are  obtainable  from 
Oekumenische  Centrale,  Schaumainkai  23,  Frankfurt  a.  M. : Nos.  5, 
6,  7,  10  and  15. 

The  following  were  published  in  French  and  are  obtainable  from 
Foi  et  Vie,  139  boulevard  Montparnasse,  Paris  6e : Nos.  10  and  15. 


* These  volumes  contain  their  respective  reports. 
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